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Too Little 


But Not Too Late 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader, co-author of Forced Labor in Soviet Russia 


HE latest diplomatic moves of the Western 
T powers around the Italian scene have been 
both sensational and sensible. The return 
of Trieste to Italy would make good an in- 
sab perpetrated upon the insistence of 
oscow and Belgrade. The French-Italian 
rapprochement, as a part of the general con- 
solidation of the European West, marks an im- 
portant step forward in the reaction to the 
network of “friendship treaties” among the 
Balkan States and the Soviet Union. 


There is, nonetheless, an undercurrent of 

weakness and confusion in this seemingly 

powerful diplomatic offen- 

sive which the West is wag- 

ing over the Italian issue. 

The main attention is focused 

on the elections due to be 

held on April 18, and wide- 

spread discussion is taking 

place as to what the powers 

could do in case the Com- 

"ae munist and pro-Communist 

PS" groups win a popular ma- 

Dallin jority at the polls and carry 

Italy into the Soviet fold. 

Actually, most competent observers of the 

Italian scene are agreed that the chances of 

Signor Togliatti winning the elections are 

slight—even in combination «with the Nenni 

hirelings. However, it is foolish to discuss how 

-the democracies would fight the outcome of a 

free election if it were to entrust Italy’s fate to 
a Communist majority. 


The real danger for Italy lies elsewhere than 
in the elections. A Communist minority, sup- 
ported by the Comintern in Moscow and Bel- 
grade, and under pressure from Tito’s big army 
at the borders, is a political factor as strong 
as was the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
When it seized power. What the Italian Com- 
Munists lack in popular support can easily be 
made up by multilateral assistance from the 
Outside. The elections will soon be over, but 
the danger will remain. 


Moreover, Northern Italy, the stronghold of 
Italian Communism, is located between Yugo- 
Slavia and France. It can be transformed into 
acorridor from Marshal Tito to Maurice Thorez, 
and there is not the least doubt that the 
Tealization of this objective is one of the major 
Projects of the Comintern brain-trust. A wave 
of political general strikes crippling this part 
of Italy and the emergence of new guerrilla 
formations on the scene would raise the 
Prospect of civil war on the Appenine horizon, 
thus “justifying” swift intervention of the 

ugoslav armies in Milan, Turin, and Genoa. 

What can the Italian Government juxtapose 
to these movements and plans? Its state ma- 
thinery is honeycombed with Communists and 
fellow-travelers to an even greater degree than 
the French, and de Gasperi’s Government is 
hot strong enough to conduct a radical purge. 
Its police forces are inadequate; its military 
force is virtually non-existent. 

The peace treaty signed last year limited 
Btaly’s armed forces to 185,000 men. This army, 


a 


scattered all over Italy and not too well 
equipped, is no match for Tito’s army, at least 
twice as big, superior in quality and provided 
with Soviet and Czech arms. 


How, then, can Italy protect herself? She can 
rest assured of American sympathy; however, 
American military aid would require the con- 
sent of Congress, and by now all of Europe 
and Asia know only too well how slowly grind 
the wheels of the Congressional mill and to 

_what an extent domestic considerations affect 
the attitude of the Senators and Representa- 
tives toward international events. Britain alone, 
without American support, would scarcely be 
able to take any part if fighting broke out in 
Italy, and France is too weak to play a de- 
cisive role. 


The outcome would show that Italy, a country 
of 46,000,000, would prove inferior to the forces 
of a smaller country, with a population of 
16,000,000. This is why the revision of the peace 
treaty with Italy must proceed without delay, 
and why, above all, the military clauses must 
be amended. The ceiling placed on the Italian 
army must be lifted. This is the most impor- 
tant demand of the hour—more important than 
the return of Trieste to Italy. 
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Wuen the peace treaty with Italy was being 
drafted, the childish theory still prevailed that 
with the defeat of Hitler and the overthrow of 
Mussolini, all dangers of war had been elimi- 
nated from southeastern Europe; least of all 
was it deemed possible that a threat of war 
could arise from the small Balkan nations in 
the vicinity of Italy. That Italy herself might 
soon need protection was never taken into 
account. The Soviet impact on the peace trea- 
ties was so great and the West’s miscalculation 
as to the future course of Soviet policy so fatal 
that the peace settlement, as drawn up and 
ratified, in fact perpetuated insecurity between 
the Balkans and the Vosges. 


Before the Italian treaty was ratified by the 
United States, a few sound men voiced the 
demand that ratification be postponed until 
other European problems were settled. In 
April, 1947, Adolph A. Berle, Jr., former As- 
sistant Secretary of State, urged the Senate to 
delay approving the Italian peace treaty. He 
favored the maintenance of American detach- 
ments in Italy in view of the growing menace 
from the East. The New Leader supported this 
view. Congress ratified the treaty as it stood— 
and then, after a few months of nervous waiting 
in Rome, Moscow too announced its ratification. 


Only a few months have passed since this 
treaty came into force, and already a far- 
reaching revision must be performed in the 
shortest possible time. This is the imperative 
demand of the moment. The Western nations, 
including this country, are interested in Italy's 
strength, if only in order not to plunge into a 
war, which can be localized and directed by 
the nations directly concerned. Whether or not 
Moscow and Belgrade give their assent, the 


revision of the peace treaty has to be cariied 
out, despite Moscow’s opposition. 
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I REFERRED to Pietro Nenni’s group as Com- 
munist hirelings. This is not a derogatory figure 
of speech. In recent weeks the American press 
has reported at greater length about the rela- 
tionship between Nenni and the Communists; 
the charge is made that almost the entire 
budget of Nenni’s group is provided by Togli- 
atti. If so, Nenni and his aides are mere hire- 
lings kept by the Communists as a deceptive 
instrument of attracting the votes of those who 
would refuse to support an out-and-out Com- 
munist movement. 

Nenni could have sued the American corre- 
spondents filing such dispatches about him and 
his party for libel. He would certainly have 
won his case if his hands were clean. He re-— 
frained from going to the courts. In so doing 
he has tacitly confirmed that he is doing the 
dirty work for the Italian Communist Party. 
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The Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Light at Midnight 


chorus of welcome which greeted 

Arthur Koestlet 
ashore from the Queen Mary. For some 
weeks he will go up and down this 
Like 


| HASTEN to add my voice to the 


when he stepped 


country in order to pay a debt 


others he scurried acre 


so many 
Europe to escape the Communists and 
the Fascists. When France fell he found 


himself in a concentration camp. While 


Europe ws ap- 
Aa 


, 
Mtg: 


parently shudder- 
ing to its fall he 
help 


received 






from America. To 
be more exact, 
help came from 
the International 
Rescue and Relief 
Committee an 
enterprising and 
outfit 
which is run by 
Sheba Strunsky 


imaginative 


Bohn 


from an office at 103 Park Avenue here 
in the City of New York 
So now he has come here to five 


this Committee the benefit of his pres- 


lige and his energy. He is free. But 
there are still hundreds of thousands 


jn European refugee camps And mil 


Jions are in the concentration camps 
beyond the iron curtain. His purpose 


Then 


jis to help to rouse Americans 
task of rescuing those in distress is no 
more than half done. On Friday evening 


March 26, he will open his campaign 
by delivering a lecture at Carnegie 
hall. His'subject will be a difficult and 
alluring one: “The Radicals’ Dilemma.” 

America has much to learn from this 
man Koestler, Such books as Darkness 
at Noon and The Yogi and the Com- 
missar have impressed the entire free 
world as works of the very sharpest 
and deepest insight. When I had read 
no more than a few pages of the first 
that 
here was a man who could see further 


of these books I said to myself 
into what was going on in the minds 
and emotions of our time than almost 
anyone else. This is a 
Both 
trange people. At any rate their words 


strange time. 


Fascists and Communists are 
and deeds fail to square with any ex- 
perience or theory which was widely 
accepted before 
new writer 


they apeared. But this 
seems to see through them, 
to be able to guess what is going on 


in the caverns of their being—-perhaps 


because he was once a Communist 
himself. 
But I confe that it was with mixed 


feelings that | went up to meet Mr. 
Koestler at the offices of the IRRC, 
Great authors are disappoint- 
Most of them 
confused 


usually 
ing when you meet them 
are shy, reticent, apparently 
bv any glare of publicity 
When I began to realize that there 
was a fellow-traveler among the in- 


qguisitors I began to tremble for our 


writing friend. 
soon laid to rest. 


But my fears were 


Tue fellow-traveler opened his bar- 
rage with a leading question: “How 
can we pretend to assume the role of 
saviors of the world from Communism 
when our own hands are dirty?” It 
is a question which has caused no end 
of soul-searching among American lib- 
erals. Many a one has been shut wp 
by the sneering Communist query, 
“What about the Negroes in Alabama?” 
But Koestler, who has been for years 
at the heart of the world’s struggle, 
was not troubled for a moment “When 
the Fascist .hreatened the world,” he 
did not refuse to fight 
them because we were far from perfect 
ourselves. The army of the perfection- 
ists would be small and ineffective.” 
He ridiculed the trick of making an 
two things which cannot 
be equated, things that are different 
not only in degree but in kind. The 
evils of our democratic. capitalist 
world are not equal to chose of total- 
itarian Communism. “It is like saying 
that 1 percent of something bad is 
equal to 99 percent of something far 


replied “we 


equation of 


worse.” 

fellow-traveler 
supporting 
regimes in Greece, Turkey and China. 
Koestler that 
most of the choices of life, we are chos- 
ing the lesser evil and that 


The same argued 


that we are reactionary 


answered there, as in 
there is 
reason to hope for democratic 
countries once they 
stability and 
security. When we are forced to make 
a choice between the Kuomintang and 
the Communist Party, the fact that the 
Chinese Nationalists are corrupt or in- 
efficient or 


every 


reform in those 


have achieved peace, 


reactionary is irrelevant. 


Asked if, in the event of war, he woulg 


favor acceptance of the aid of Franca, 
Koestler replied with a question: “Wag 
it right for the Allies to accept the aig 
of Greece under the dictator Metaxas 
against the Axis powers?” 

The attempt was made to back Mr, 
Koestler into a corner by inquiring 
about his friend Malraux, the devoted 
anti-Fascist who is now supporting 
deGaulle. But he was far from em- 
barrassed: “Malraux is one of my old. 
est and closest friends,” he said, “and 
I admire what he is doing in France.” 
This led to questions about Gaullism, 
Is it Fascism? Is it dangerous? These 
queries were answered with a good- 
natured laugh. Koestler, assured us 
that deGaulle is far from being any 
sort of Fascist. His whole history. his 
psychological set, his political bent. are 
different from those of the Fascists, 
DeGaulle, he explained, is not a par- 
venu, as the typical dictators are. he 
is not motivated by the parvenu’s sour 
inferiority complex. He is in the line 
of French republicanism. His plan for 
a néw French government 
parallels our own constitution. The left 
wing of the deGaulle movement. led 
by Malraux, is progressive, he said, 
and has far more influence than the 
right wing. 


closely 


And, in a final shot, our guest as- 
sured us that the men who welcomed 
Henry Wallace to England and France 
have now had enough of him and are 
backing away as fast as they can. The 
Marshall Plan, however, and President 
Trurgan’s last address to Congress are 
“filling the frightened people of West- 
ern Europe with new hope.” Koestler 
thinks the measures urged upon Con- 
gress by Truman, plus the union of 
Western Europe, are our last chance to 
avoid war. 





Qn Labor- 


r *HE 1dca advanced » John 
i Doniel of the institution of 


an organic partnership be 
tween labor and management, is an 
mntriguin one Some uch remolding 
of the pattern of power and function 
in labor reletions must emerge if 
peace ym the labor front to be 
omething more than a pe romana 
Hore ind there experiments with 
partnership of this sort have been 
made. The fact that they have not 
been uniformly successful is by ne 
meat conclusive as to the merits 
of such plar Howeve t must be 


ecognized that any campaign t 


orine about such a functional al 


liance as that envisaged by Mr 
Daniels will 
really terrific obstacles. 1 am sure 
that he fully aware of the diffi- 
cu'ties involved. Yet it seems to me 


have to overcome 


that his discussion might well have 
given more deliberate attention to 
some of them. 

1. The difficulty of 
idea to 


selling the 
industrialists. It probably 
is true that “genuine recognition by 
industrialists of the principle that 
labor should share in managing in- 
dustry would have a leavening in- 
fluence on labor’s state of mina 

Such 


seem to be a sine qua non to the 


“genuine recognition” would 


achievement of the objective. Mr 
Daniels suggests that “the verv idea 
with labor 


of sharing authority 
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political subjects. 
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would probably at first be ridiculed 


as unthinkable.” I think that this is ~ 


an understatement. Managerial hos- 
tility to the sharing of entrepre- 
neurial rights and _ responsibilities 
with the political-minded repre- 
sentatives of their employees’ own 
choosing is quite certain to persist, 
and exceptions will continue to 
be so rare and inconsiderable as to 
have little or no influence. 
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@ Paul F. Brissenden is Associate Professor of Economics at Columbia 
He is the co-author of “Labor Turnover in 
Industry.” and has written numerous articles and books on industrial and 
He has participated extensively in many governmental 
and private agencies concerned with labor-management relations and the 
Dr. Brissenden’s comments above represent 
his reaction to the recent Vew Leader article by John Daniel on “Toward 
Industrial Demottacy.” Other reactions, by a number of well-known political 
analysts and specialists, will be forthcoming. 
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2. The difficultiy of clashing re- 
sponsibilities. Speaking of labor 
representatives as members of cor- 
porate boards of directors, Mr. 
Daniels says that they would be 
‘responsible to stockholder—while 
their responsibility to the unions 
would continue.” He implies that 
this arrangement would be a prac- 
ticable one inasmuch as “double or 
even multiple responsibility is not 
a novelty on corporate boards.” The 
difficulty with the sort of represent- 
ation here proposed is not its mul- 
tiple, but its discordant, character. 


For example. what will happen 
when labor directors responsible 
both to stockholders and _ their 


unions have to deal with a wage 
demand which is (a) unanimously 
desired by the union’s membership 
and (b) certain either to put the 
company out of business, or to 


throw most of the employees out of 
work—or to produce both results? 

To be sure the clash of interests 
may be expected to be diminished 
to the extent that union members 
become stockholders. But that too 
is a high hurdle, and one, perhaps, 
that must be taken before we can go 
far with the filling of our labor 
directorships. Even with that ac- 
complished, there remains the dif- 
ficulty that seems to me inherent 
in the fundamentally political cha- 
racter of trade unions as we know 
them today. Will the union’s first 
transform themselves into non- 
political oganizations? Or will they 
gradually become non-political as a 
result of being “taken into full part- 
nership”? I do not believe we have 
any good reasons for thinking that 
either of these questions can be ane 
swered in the affirmative. 
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increasing difficulty. He is now 

plagued by two boils. In addition 
to the southern revolt against Truman’s 
stand on civil rights, there is now 
rebellion against him in those northern 
cities which have a large concentration 
of Jewish voters. In those cities, the 
emotional response to the American 
proposal of trusteeship for Palestine 
makes it almost on undebatable subject 
for the moment. 

Two thousand years of yearning for 
a homeland and security, brought to a 
boiling head by the promise of imme- 
diate fulfillment, suddenly deflated by 
a suggestion for further delay of this 
promise, has brought many Americans 
to the point of emotional explosion, 

A week-long survey of this subject 
makes it plain that President Truman 
knew he was risking this explosion. 
But he found himself on the horns of 
a dilemma. If he did not risk this ex- 
plosion today, he risked something 
perhaps worse by June or July. 

Considerable diplomatic exploration 
convinced the Administration there 
was no practical possiblity of prevent- 
ing wholesale massacre of tens of 
thousands of Jews in Palestine after 
the British surrender their mandate 
on May 15. However well armed the 
Jews might be, and however skilled 
they might be, their tiny island of 
population is so overwhelmed in the 
Arab sea of milions it was not con- 
sidered possible for the Jews to be 
able to do more than fight a retreating 
war in a constantly contracting area. 

The Administration came finally to 
one paramount conclusion. That is, if 
the Jewish national home is not to turn 
into the Jewish national cemetery, it 
will take force to prevent the holy war 
and enforce peace. The question then 
came up, whence would ‘come. this 
force? With Russia holding its veto 
power over everybody’s head, it did not 
seem possible that the United Nations 
could send in a UN army to keep the 
peace, unless Russian troops were in- 
cluded in it. The latter point not being 
acceptable to any of the western demo- 
cracies, a UN police army was reluc- 
tantly dismissed as a practical means. 

But, as one Administration top-plan- 
ner told me, America is determined on 
one point: there will be no massacre 
of the Jews in Palestine, no matter 
what the price may be. 

At that point was launched a search 
to find a way which would keep the 
price as low as possible. It was then 
that the Administration determined 
on a possible plan. 

It was argued that the best way to 
bring in sufficient force to keep the 
peace in Palstine, without letting the 
Russians in, would be to have the 
UN establish a trusteeship over the 
troubled area in the name of a single 
Nation strong enough to enforce the 
peace. And that during the period of 
trusteeship, negotiation would be ini- 
tiated to find a peaceful modus vivendi 
for bringing the Arabs and Jews to- 
gether for a mutually agreeable settle- 
ment. 


Pircressing TRUMAN is having 


The method of negotiation would 
bring in the carrot and club technique. 
The carrot would be the enticement 
for both Srabs and Jews that the only 
Way to end the trusteeship would be if 
they came to agreement. The club 
would be the economic relations of the 
Arab world with the western world. 
The fact is that the Arab world cannot 
feed itself without food from America. 


The Race For Western Europe 


By Jonathan Stout 


Oil royalties are an equally powerful 
economic argument with the chieftains 
of the Arab states. Between the two, 
it was stated, sufficient pressure could 
be brought to bear on the Arab chief- 
tains to induce them to find a peace- 
ful formula for settlement with the 
Jews. 

The method of trusteeship, it was 
planned, would delay the final settle- 
ment of the Palestine problem until 
the fresh smell of blood had dissipated 
long enough to enable peaceful nego- 
tiations between Arabs and Jews to 
have a chance to find a formula. 

The question remaining unanswered 
is, which nation will accept the trustee- 
ship over Palestine? The United States 
definitely doesn’t want it. But do not 
be surprised at your correspondent’s 
prophecy that, nevertheless, in the end 
the United States will accept the 
Palestine trusteeship. 
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To the question, will there be a war?, 
the consensus of opinion of informed 
diplomats and officials interviewed by 
your correspondent is that if there is 
to be a war it probably will break out 
within the next two years. If there 
is no war within that period there may 
be no war for at least 25 years and 
possibly not for the next 50 years or 
more. And longer prophecy than this 
no man should dare. 

Whether there may be war in the 
immediate future or whether the world 
may look forward to a long period of 
peace depends on the outcome of the 
race for western Europe and China. 
If the Communists make a successful 
bid for western Europe it is highly 
probable that World War III will 
break out within a year or two, If 
the Russians fail in western Europe 
and make no progress in Asia, it is 
equally probable that the world is in 
for a long reign of peace. 

Today western Europe is a military 
and economic liability. Within five 
years that area’s 270,000,000 people 
will become a military and economic 
pillar of strength. Whichever side wins 
western Europe as an ally at that time 
will have won the first lap of the race 
for world dominance. The second lap 
of the race will be for India’s and 
China’s combined forces of 800,000,000 
people. 

In time there will be four or perhaps 
five pillars of strength in the world, 
depending on whether you count Asia 
as a Single unit, or whether you divide 
China and India into two units. 

Our best diplomatic minds are con- 
vinced that if the free nations of the 
earth hold three or four of these pillars 
of strength against the Russians’ one 
pillar, there will be enduring peace. 





OVERWHELMING——"—";} 
Gottwald Obtains Unanimous 
Vote of Czech Parliament. | 
—Newspaper headline. 


N O voice upraised, however faint, 
| In disagreement or complaint, | 
| No differing by anyone 
| On what has been or will be done... | 


| How confident and satisfied. 

| How full of eager, honest pride, 
| How joyful must the people be 
| To have such unanimity. 
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ANOTHER 
WAGE 


Ly Po0sr 


MacGovern in the NY Post. 











——— Richard Armour a 








If the free nations fail in this, they 
are equally convinced, war is almost 
inevitable. , 

The race for western Europe speeded 
into high this week with an important 
act of political intelligence... the tri- 
power move to return Trieste to Italy. 
Our diplomatic intelligence from Italy 
reports that this move has dealt the 
Togliatti-Nenni totalitarians their se- 
verest body blow. It is the first act by 
the western democracies to give the 
Italian people a feeling that they are 
regarded as friends and partners of 
democracy. 

Conversely it is one of the top issues 
which Togliatti and Nenni cannot 
answer. It leaves them tongue-tied and 
stripped naked to their Russian tattoo- 
marks before the Italian people. 
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Tur current issue of The Machinist, 
organ of the International Association 
of Machinists, publishes the record of 
some of Henry Wallace’s financial 
angels. Those who, during the first two 
months of 1948, contributed $1,000 or 
more were: 

Nina Dexter, Los Angeles, Cal., 
$5,000; Frederick V. Field, New York 
City, $5,000; Barbara Klein, New York 
City, $5,000; Bernard L. Ades, New 


York City, $5,000; Robert Sales, New 
York City, $4,000; Mrs. Frazier 
McCann, New York City, 2,500; Mrs. 
Anita McCormick Blaine, Chicago, $2,- 
500; Miles Sherover, New York City, 
$2,500; Mrs. Luke I. Wilson, Bethesda, 
Md., $2,000; Paul Tishman, New York 
City, $2,000; and $1,000 each from 
Dorothy Certake, Robert L, Sales, E. Y. 
Harburg, Louise R Bransten, Ralph E. 
Shikes and Vera Sales, all of New 
York City. 

The above contributions were made 
to the National Wallace for President 
Committee. In addition, the following 
contributions were made to the Com- 
munist-controlled Progressive Citizens 
of America, which is backing Wallace: 

Mrs. Elinor S. Gimbel, New York 
City, $3,000; and $1,000 each from 
Anita Wilcox, New York City; Saul Z. 
Sokolov, Valparaiso, Ind.,; Dorothy 
Chertak, New York City, and Theo- 
dore Shapiro, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Wallace for President Commit- 
tee received total contributions of $65,- 
647. The PCA received total contribu- 
tions of $21,431. 

Together, the Wallace contribu- 
tions totalled $87,078 for the first two 
months of 1948. By contrast, the 
Republican Party in the same period 
received $90,834. And the Democratic 
Party received $15,832. 
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TWO IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 


By RALPH GILBERT ROSS 


: “GREAT BOOKS AS EDUCATION" 
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These articles will examine in,comprehensive fashion the current “great books” 
vogue. They will analyze the claims made for such programs as bases of current 
education by its proponents. Do these programs provide the answer to the basic 
problems of mass education in our time? Or are their results to be computed 
and evaluated in other ways? These articles will familiarize you with the major 
issues involved, the questions that have to be answered, and will themselves pro- 
vide many of those answers. These are important articles on an important sub- 
ject. You will want extra copies for your friends. They will appear in an 
early issue of THE NEW LEADER. © 
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face the ordet It win, the 


dent of the expired 


sembly—to whom the Communist Party 


has assigned the role of “man of order 


and peace and democratic inclinations 

to call upon all parliamentary groups 
the Monarchists 
them sign an 
the 


abide by democratic 


included, and 
the 


country 1s 


nave 
country 
asked to 


appeal to 
whereby poor 
rules and run the 
campaign without violence, and with 
an absolute respect and tolerance of 
the opinions expressed by political foes. 
The appeal was published by all news 

papers including the Communist press 
thought the 
The nation 

A circulat 


to all local Communist leaders instruct 


Everyone appeal 
did not 


by Togliatti 


was 
superfluous need 
such a lecture 


ing them to behave like a civilized lot 


would have sufficed—in fact, would 
have been still better 

The people of Italy, of all political 
shad have no de e to disturb anv 
political meetin Oo peakers There 
is no record of a inist gathering 
ever having bee disturbed t ’ 
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public necting eld ne Commu 
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of a five pointed ta The Nenn: So- 
cialists, all tne fellow-travelers, and the 
fifth columnists of various political 


shades belong to the Front which they 
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Teacher's Bad Boy 


By W. L. White 


Author of They Were Expendable, Journey for Margaret, 
Report on the Russians, and the just published Lost Boundaries 


ND now comes Sam Grafton, 
A our old friend and a teacher 
at whose feet we have often 
sat, who puts to the class the follow- 
ing question: “Who would have 
thought at the end of the war,” he 


and fellow-traveling Jan Masaryk 
who recently jumped—or was shoved 
from that window in Prague. 


A part of that three-year-old 
warning was that we were in grave 
danger within ten years of another 


asks in his syndicated column, “that hich “ anal h 1 

within three years the postwar world baad wiage bases stand muc —_ 

would be one in which the gay and chance of winning than the one 
: which is now unfinished.” I said 


democratic Jan Masaryk would not 
want to live?” So now, from the 
very last row of desks, where sit the 
bad boys who come from spiritually 


that it was not yet clear that Russia’s 
“ultimate intentions are peaceable” 
and recommended, as a measure of 
common prudence, that we keep our 
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under-privileged homes, our dirty P FE til that ti ¢ 
armies in E ontinen 
little hand goes up. armie vs — — : a - ne 
“Teacher, let me answer that one was stabilize aan: — — 
—1 dia!” settlements were worked out, be- 
Not enty did I thin! , ' cause otherwise we would be power- 
ran Say Gee 5 Ses oe, Se Saaeny less to bargain with the Russians. 
three years ago this month I had 
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the impudence to hint at it in print, I said all this when it was still 

and for this crime I was publicly not too late. And it was highly 

stoned in the streets, denounced as offensive to the American fellow- 

a Fascist and discredited as a liar travelers. It all matters little enough 

by the many American friends and now, and today the Czechs are lay- 

adherents of this same fun-loving ing flowers on Jan Masaryk’s grave. 
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FIVE-POWER PACT HAS UNION SEAL 
The ring with which British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin sealed the five-power 
social, economic and military pact was given to the Labor Government official by 
the AFL's convention in 1915 in San Francisco. The ring (shown above) has been 
used by the British spokesman to seal the treaties with the Nazi satellite countries, 
and the Dunkirk treaty with France. 
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alll 


has been potentially liquidated, ang 
that the Italian Socialist Labor Party 
which was organized 14 months age 
as the result of a painful but necessary 
schism is now the only banner arvund 
Social 


itic alist an 


ich all demo 


mnnderable phenon 





rend. Peace er s the tre 5 
sue of the moment in Italy 
wa one ur tan t ° 
ct 1] 1 not ( 
( { freedo the fal e 
V hall Plan, m nd a 
ant | i put i leap t , 
i at to 
he fear of a war in which | l 
come a theatre is a powerfu or 
in this political campaign. A 1 
vi Ital ould be chained t e 
Russian chariot, a war against A a 
especial] a thing which turn d 
eve sensible Italian. No amon: of 
Ce munist propaganda can ¢ $ 
fei which will cost the Froni ore 
votes than anything else 
VVVVUAYOYYLLUUORUEND DAU OND EAL OEUOAUOGYO ONY PAUP PTY EER TEL OAHU AAP ye 
UT now a final word, not on Jan 
Masaryk who, whether he jumped 
or was pushed from that window 
has paid the tragic price of his 
mistake, but rather on those Amer- 
icans who also favored a policy of 
buying peace by making constant 
concessions, with the result that z 
most of the manpower industries é 
and raw materials of Europe are g 
now firmly under the Kremlin’s 2 
control; with peace more distant 3 
than ever. = 
: 


Now anyone can be wrong. But 
these people, while making thei: 
mistake, assumed vast airs and 
pretenses to Moral Superiority and 
Spiritual Grandeur, setting them- 
selves above and apart from the 
common herd. To trust Stalin was 
a proof of True Greatness of Sou! 
If you favored handing over prov- 
inces and whole helpless nations to 
the rule of his gunmen, that marked 
you down as a true progressive. in 


terested in the abolition of “feudal 
ism.” 

Anyone who questioned this or 3 
who coldly examined its logic. was 


denounced as an enemy of Peace, a: 
opponent of “One World” and blind 
to the values of the Higher Democ- 


racy. 


and the 
Masaryk have 


se people wrong, we insi: 


Now even though events 


} 
martyrdom of dan 


proved the 


that they still remain decent and =z 
sincere Americans whose opinions 2 
are entitled to respect. 


Howeve! 
the they are wrong, 
will try to athieve this with a Iittle 
ithout 
smelling up the place with such an 
Sanctity as 


we venture to hope that 


next time they = 


less self-righteousness, and w 


overpowe odor of 


they did tl 


ing 


s last time. 


Furthermore they can stop scaring 


themselves with panicky fears of 
Because the 
sn’t remotely ready fc ar 
and predicted ten 
there remain at least seven, whict 
is lots of time for lots of fun-having 
fellow-travelers to jump or get 
shoved out of lots of windows. 


bloody atomic 


Kremlin 


war 


of those years 
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QUESTIONS FOR COMMUNISTS 
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Answer 
Please! 


By Stephen Naft 


140A SEDANS MUG DONO DIVO HPPA) HS DDAVOb VOD OSVD TSO GOV TYPE AOESOOP SAS OVO SOR SODAS ODYSSEUS 2= 
® This is the concluding article in this series of “Questions to Communists” 
by Stephen Naft. As we announced earlier, we are anxious to reprint the 
entire series in pamphlet form if advance orders merit publication. To date. 
the response has been gratifying. Single copies will cost twenty-five cents a 
copy. and ten cents a copy in orders of ten or more. We therefore request that 
you place advance order at once so that we can plan accordingly. 
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14. On Annexations 


How do you reconcile Stalin’s famous declaration: “We do not want a single 
foot of forgeign territory, but will not surrender a single inch of our territory to 
anyone,” with Soviet Russia’s vast postwar annexations? 

* * a 

Did not the USSR sign the Atlantic Charter of August, 1941, which provides 
that no country shall seek “aggrandizement, territorial or otherwise” and that no 
territorial changes shall be made “that do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned”? 

And did not Russia since that time annex 280,000 square miles of territory in- 
habited by 22,000,000, and expand its control over 577,463 square miles with 
87,000,000 people? (Over 100,000,000 now that Czechoslovakia has fallen victim.) 

~~ u ~ 

How can you justify these annexations with the explanation that most of the 
annexed territory belonged to the former Tzarist Empire, in view of the fact that 
Lenin expressly renounced territorial rights to the former Tzarist provinces in- 
habited by such non-Russians as Poles, Latvians, Lithuanians, Finns and Estonians, 
and recognized their right to independence? 

* ‘ * . , 

And how about the fact that among the territories annexed are lands which 
never in history belonged to Tzarist Russia — such as Northern Bukovina, East 
Prussia and Carpatho-Ukraine, taken from Czechoslovakia, and Eastern Galicia, 
taken from Poland. How do you justify these seizures in view of the fact that 
Poland and Czechoslovakia were allies during the war? 

« * - 

Did not the USSR force the annexation, without a plebiscite, of Italian territory 
to Stalin’s puppet state, Yugoslavia? 

How do you reconcile the fact that while, during the war but before Russia 
was invaded by the Nazis, the Communists everywhere clamored for a “peace with- 
out annexations or indemnities,” Russia, now being on the winning side, has not only 
annexed large territories but insists on huge indemnities from the defeated nations? 

~ a i 


How do you explain Russia’s reannexation after the war of all the Polish ter- 
ritory obtained by treaty with Hitler, though in July, 1941, after the Nazi invasion 
of Russia, Stalin had concluded a treaty with Poland’s Prime Minister Sikorski, 
according to which the Russo-German agreement concerning the division of Poland 
was voided? 

* * “ 

Molotov in his speech to the Supreme Soviet in November, 1939, said, in con- 
nection with “mutual assistance pacts” concluded with the Baltic countries: “The 
character of these pacts in no way implies any interference by the Soviet Union 
in the affairs of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, as some newspapers are trying to 
make out. On the contrary, all these pacts of mutual assistance strictly stipulate 
the inviolability of the sovereignty of the signatory states and the principle of 
non-interference in each others’ affairs.” 

Did not the USSR a few months later invade these countries and incorporate 
them into the Soviet Empire, thus destroying their independence as well as their 
political and economic systems? Was this not followed by mass deportations to 
Soviet forced labor camps? : 


This destructive policy has been 
carried through by political warfare 
waged in the shadow of the Red 


Tuat the European crisis is Rus- 
sian-made renders it more rather 
than less dangerous. But it does 
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15. What Is the Difference Between 
Communism and Fascism? 


Is it not true that under both Communism and Fascism all political parties 
except the one in power are suppressed and their leaders imprisoned or executed 
if they refuse to capitulate? 

* * * 

Can you deny that under both systems freedom of speech, press, assembly and 

organization, and the right to criticize the government, are abolished? 
* Me 7 

What is the difference when under both systems parliamentary bodies or 
assemblies are reduced to rubber stamps; must always approve unanimously and 
without discussion the decisions of party leaders, and are marked for police atten- 
tion if they dissent? 

* . . 

Since under both systems there is no trial by jury, no habeas corpus, no right 
to independent defense counsel, no presumption of innocence of the accused until 
he is proved guilty, are not Communism and Fascism similar if not identical? 

a * * 

Is it not a fact that under both systems a single unremovable leader, Fuehrer, 
Duce or Vohzd, wielding absolute power over his subjects, is continuously glorified 
to the point of deification—all progress, inventions, and scientific or artistic achieve- 
ments being credited to the leader’s initiative and “genius”? 


a a 


What is the difference between the “elections” and plebiscites under Hitler, 
Mussolini and Franco (described. by the Communists as “fakes” and “Ja” elections) 
and those held in the Soviet Union under exactiy the same conditions, with only 
one party running candidates and no opposition tolerated (described by the Com- 
munists as “the most democratic elections in the world’)? 


a * . 


is it not true that under both systems the radio, the press, elementary and 
higher education, the trade unions, the cultural bodies and all other organizations 
are controlled by the party in power? 
a ” . 
What is the difference when Soviet Russia maintains concentration camps for 
political opponents, just as Nazi Germany did? 


x * * 


16. Imperialism — Soviet or 
Anglo-American? 


You assert that Britain and the United States are “imperialist,” while the Soviet 
Union respects the independence of all small nations. How do you reconcile that 
accusation with the facts? Is it not true that the United States gave independence 
to Cuba and the Philippines; returned indepéndence to Haiti and Nicaragua after 
short occupations? That the British granted independence to Ireland, Egypt, Burma, 
India and Palestine? That Soviet Russia has expanded territorially beyond the 
trontiers of {mperial Tzarist Russia? 

we ~ * 


Why do you oppose universal military training in the United States, though 
you justify and approve the universal military conscription which exists in all 
Communist-dominated countries? 

* ” * 

Do you consider the following an example of Soviet Russia’s “respect for the 
independence of smal nations”? The world press reported (and the USSR never 
denied) that, shortly after the Yalta declaration in 1945, Vishinsky gave the King 
of Rumania an ultimatum of two hours and five minutes to appoint as Prime Minister 
the Soviet tool, Petru Groza, telling the king that opposition to this appointment 
would be considered “an act hostile to the Soviet Union’? Did not Russia force 
Poland and Czechoslovakia to refuse participation in the Marshall Plan after they 
had accepted it? 


* o * 


Are not the documents relating to the Seviet-Nazi pact, recently published by 
the State Department, clear evidence that Stalin and Hitler were collaborating and 
preparing an tmperialist war of conquest to divide Poland first and the rest of the 
world afterward? 

a - e 

Is it not a fact that Stalin, like Hitler, always accuses his enemies of the very 
crimes he has committed or plans to commit? Before starting the war, Hitler accused 
other countries of “provocation, warmongering and imperialism.” Is it not ominous 
that Stalin is now making exactly the same charges against the USA and Britain? 
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The Soviet-Made Crisis 


political parties. We have neither proposal is the biggest blow yet 
precedent nor funds to help the op- delivered to the Italian Communists. 
position to compete with the prod- Our power to lighten the atmo- 
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make plain the kind of conflict we 
have to wage. The Soviet Union has 
done everything possible to prevent 
stability and destroy the hope of 
peace in the world. It has delib- 
erately worked up a war scare so 
widspread that Europe is paralyzed 
by fear and the United States is 
forced to re-enact the military 
measures it repealed with joyous 
abandon when we imagined the war 
was won. 


Army. It has to be defeated by the 
same means—bold political maneu- 
vers backed by strength, not po- 
tential but available. Until now the 
United States has not used politica! 
weapons very effectively, partly be- 
cause it led from military weakness 
partly because we are deterred by 
principle from using the methods 
employed by Moscow and the Com- 
inform to push local Communists 
into power. We cannot subsidize 


igal campaign expenditures of the 
Communists. In the vital matter of 
paper alone we cannot match the 
shiploads sent to Italy by Russia. 
Democratic scruples hamper us in 
dealing with a thoroughly unscru- 
pulous antagonist, but there are still 
plenty of legitimate political moves 
we can make with decisive results. 
Before the money has been appro- 
priated the Marshall Plan has solid- 
ified Western Europe. The Trieste 





sphere of Europe is demonstrated by 
the upsurge of hope that has fol- 
lowed the actions of the past week. 
This in itself is proof of the import- 
ance of keeping up the political 
offensive. The very nature of this 
Russian-made and fear-inflated cri- 
sis makes it peculiarly susceptible 
to hard political punches launched 
in swift succession. 
—Anne O’Hare McCormick 

in The New York Times. 
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Professor of History, Newcomb College, Tulane University 
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@ Gerald M. Capers received his B.A. from Southwestern College in 
Memphis in 1930, and his Ph.D. from Yale in 1936. He taught history at Yale 
from 1936 to 1940, and has taught at Tulane University in New Orleans since, 

= except for the three years he spent in the Air Corps. In 1938, he published 
= “Biography of a Rivertown,” a history of Memphis in the 19th century; in 
= addition, he contributed the chapter on that city for Robert Allen’s “Our Fair 
= City.” which was published last Spring. 
= of John C. Calhoun which is scheduled to appear next Fall. Additional articles 
z in this general series on race relations and civil rights will appear by a number 
2 of eminent specialists, including Milton Stewart and Lillian Smith. 
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' HE current uproar in the South 
I at the President’s support of a 
comprehensive civil rights bill i 


being discounted by northern liberal 


because they correctly regard states 
rights and white supremacy as shibb« 
leths kept alive by demagogic southerr 
politician These liberals, who in more 
ways than one resemble their intel 
lectual forbears, the abolitionist are 


partially correct in their estimate of 
the situation, but they probably unde: 
estimate the determination of the South 
to resist the passage and the enforce 
ment of the act and the difficultic 
involved in enforcement. They take 
too much for granted the necessary 
support of northern public opinion to 
a genuine program of entorcement in 
the face of an aroused southern oppo 
sition 


It is not so much a desire for social 
justice as the present international 
situation which has brought the issue 
to the forefront at the moment. Let 
us admit at the outset that we have 
in the South an unadulterated caste 
system by which the civil rights of 
millions of citizens are openly de 
nied. But the Negro problem is, no 
longer regional, for both Negroes and 
other minorities throughout the nation 
though equal before the law, are sub 
jected to discrimination by more subtle 
but equally effective methods. The sit- 
uation in the South is merely the most 
aggravated instance of American de- 
nial of democracy. It exposes us to 
the charge of hypocrisy when we prate 
of the Four Freedoms; it defeats ou 
world propaganda campaign against 
the totalitarianism of Soviet Russia to 
the same extent that it enhances theirs 
against us; and it exposes us to the 
serious danger that our 13,000,000 Ne 
groes may become converts to Com- 
munism. Undoubtedly it was partly 
this consideration which led to Tru- 
man‘s appointment of his civil rights 
committee. 


But this is election year and the de 
sire to gain, in what promises to be a 
close election, the four percent of the 
northern vote cast by Negroes in cer- 
tain key states cannot be dismissed as 
an impelling motive. Since the abro- 
gation of the two-thirds rule in Demo- 
cratic conventions in 1936, the southern 
position is much weaker and, misled 
by recent indications of a growing 
liberalism in the South on the race 
issue, the politicians may simply have 
convinced themselves that many cru- 
cial votes might thus be gained in the 
North, and yet not suificient lost in 
the South to deprive the party’s can- 
didate of the usual solid support of 
that section. The appearance of Wal- 
lace’s third party makes the strategy 
of a civil rights bill all the more essen- 
tial to win liberal votes in the North, 
and the obvious tactic is to get a bill 
strong enough to suit the liberals and 
yet modified suffieiently (possibly by 
assurances that it will be interpreted 
discreetly) to prevent a fatal southern 
revolt. 

Both politicians and liberals alike 
ignore the more fundamental question 
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He has just completed a biography 








as to whether social justice can be 
legislated into existence in face of the 
open opposition of a community; or 
whether customs which amount to 
taboos can be legislated out of exist- 
ence by an outside authority against a 
community’s will. They simply dismiss 
the possibility that race relations in 
the South, due to a determired re- 
sistance on the part of white citizens, 
might be seriously worsened by the 
passage of a civil rights bill; or that 
southerners holding a liberal view on 
the race questions, generally known 
as gradualists, will either join the re- 
sistance movement or find themselves 
impotent in the future to accomplish 
any improvement in_ the 
southern blacks. 


welfare of 


. . 


Tus question has a long and distinct 
historical background might 
profitably be considered in an effort 
to predict the outcome of the issue. 


which 


staunch nationalists, hurled his doc- 
trines back in his teeth. Daniel Web- 
ster, the contemporary leader of New 
England particularism, by a similar 
shift was later to become the great 
nationalist; John Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, who defended nationalism 
against Webster, was shortly to become 
the outstanding states righter of all 
time. Sinnlarly, Republican business 
interests who supported national su- 
premacy for 75 years were suddenly 
discovered, when Roosevelt entered the 
White House in 1932, to be the most 
doctrinaire states righters and grass- 
rooters. It is no wonder that the South, 
a minority section in the nation be- 
fore and since the Civil War, believed 
in states rights to the point of making 
it a fetish. 

The presence of the Negro in large 
numbers made in the South a nation 
which in 1861 asserted its “right of 
revolution” and formed itself into an 
independent republic. Up to that time 
it believed slavery an institution essen- 
tial to the preservation of its society, 
and since its defeat in the Civil War 
it has accomplished the same objec- 
tive by the establishment of white 
supremacy, which involves segregation 
of the two races and a severe restric- 
tion of the Negro’s civil rights. 

At the conclusion of the devastating 
and bitter war, three amendments to 
the Constitution were passed as puni- 
tive measures against southern traitors, 
freeing the slaves and giving them 
full civil rights, including that of 
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Both states rights and white supremacy, 
though they are largely shibboleths, 
are also historic realities of greater or 
less potency. The states rights thesis, 
expressed in its extreme form by Jef- 
ferson and Calhoun, has always been 
the defense of groups out of power 
who sought to prevent legislation by 
denying the Federal Government the 
power to pass it. Never accepted by 
the nation in its extreme form, its 
modified version of a division of 
powers between federal and state gov- 
ernments and of a recognition of the 
right of a region to decide problems 
local in nature, has, however, generally 
been accepted by a majority. Jefferson 
himself, when he came into office in 
1809, violated its precepts, and his 
opponents, ‘he Federalists, formerly 


suffrage. Temporarily these amend- 
ments were enforced by federal troops, 
and southern whites were for several 
years disfranchised. The cortrol of 
state governments in the South by 
Negroes, carpetbaggers and scalawags 


during Reconstruction burned white- 


supremacy indelibly into southern con- 
sciousness and made the section what 
it had never been before—politically 
solid in its support of the Democratic 
Party. Thus white supremacy and the 
Democratic Party were emotionally 
associated with the Lost Cause. 

When Hayes removed the last fed- 
eral troops from the South in 1876, the 
North yielded completely to the South 
on the civil rights issue, and for half 
a century the Supreme Court refused 
to compel southern states to obey the 
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amendments. The vast majority of 
northern citizens, once wartime pas- 
sions subsided, were indifferent to civij 
rights for the Negro, and nine northerp 
states, in spite of the 15th amendment, 
refused in the 1870’s to give the Negro 
the right to vote. Thus, having en. 
raged the southern whites against the 
blacks by forcing upon the conquered 
South the worst conceivable program 
of racial relations, the United States 
retreated before organized southern 
resistance and allowed southern whites 
to treat the Negro as they wished, 
Actually, this was the price of the 
restoration of southern spiritual alle- 
giance to the Union which had only 
technically been restored by the vic- 
tory at Appomatox. The court even 
gave its blessings to the white primary, 
the most effective device for dis- 
franchising the Negro, and argued that 
as a private organization the Demo- 
cratic Party could make its own pri- 
mary rules, as long as a state passed 
no formal law to that effect. It is note- 
worthy, however, that in the last two 
years the court has reversed its stand 
on this and other related questions, 
and is presently insisting upon full 
observance of both the spirit and the 
letter of the civil rights amendments 


« & 


Tue present danger, which southern 
liberals fear, is that history will repeat 
itself. The current civil rights bill will 
arouse fanatical resistance in the South, 
more from the rural regions than the 
urban. In the past it has been the 
dirt farmer, the sharecropper, and the 
Jow-income wage-earner—all of whom 
economically have much in common 
with the Negro—who have been the 
staunchest supporters of white su- 
premacy. Southern agrarian move- 
ments have been generally defeated by 
the Bourbons’ clever use of the threat 
of Negro domination of southern so- 
ciety. But northern society is at pres- 
ent more anti-Negro than it was in 
the 1870’s, and if the civil rights bill 
is passed only to be nullified by 
southern resistance, with reluctant but 
nonetheless real northern acquiescence, 
then all that has been recently accom- 
plished towards the improvement of 
race relations will have been destroyed, 
and what is worse, also the oppor- 
tunities for future improvement by 
present “Fabian” methods. 

Most southerners who hold liberal 
views on the race question belong to 
the “gradualist” school. While gradu- 
alism may in many cases be a con- 
venient rationalization by which they 
cloak a conscious or unconscious racial 
prejudice, it represents on the surface 
a logical and well-formulated program. 
It is based upon the realistic premise 
that progress of the southern Negro is 
possible only to the degree that it is 
acceptable to southern whites. By edu- 
cation of both Negroes and whites, 
through a gradual evolutionary process 
under the leadership of members of 
both races, slow but certain progress, 
they are convinced, will be made. 
Skeptical of any attempt to force 
national legislation down southern 
throats, the majority of them, in vary- 
ing degrees of enthusiasm, will prob- 
ably support the resistance movement. 

They by no means, however, reject 
court decisions or even federal legis- 
lation as gradualistic methods. Judging 
the items of the proposed bills on their 
own merits, they would probably ap- 
prove of the anti-lynching and anti- 
poll tax laws. They would remove all 
voting restrictions based upon race 
but, fearing the potential corruption 
of an ignorant and irresponsible sec- 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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| Coalition Government jece 
. When Will “Tutelage” Period End? 
e 
4 By Freda Utley ing refused to stop war supplies to 
7 : : : Japan during the first three years of 
. Author of Last Chance in China, and Lost Illusion her war on China, the State Depart- 
n N 1943 I heard a Chinese diplomat threatened us with a separate peace un- our enemies, because we _ betrayed ment hastened to place an embargo on 
S I in Washington characterize the dif- less we gave China more help. In Chiang Kai-shek and let the Commu- war supplies to China during the first 
1. ference between the United States spite of €hina’s desperate situation and nists take over China. year of her war-against Russia’s agents, 
e attitudes toward China and Soviet Rus- Japan’s tempting peace offers, the Ever since the ill-omened day when the Chinese Communists! 
- sia as follows: “China,” he said, “is Chinese National Government remained President Roosevelt at Yalta sacrificed In refusing licenses for export of 
y treated like a faithful old wife whose loyal to the Allied cause and, year after both Poland and China to Stalin’s am- arms to China even by private firms for 
loyalty is so certain that it is not nec- year, the sorely tried Chinese retained bitions we have continued to weaken cash payment, the State Department 
n essary to give her presents, take her their faith in America. the anti-Communist forces in China. was dishonoring a United States pledge, 
Ys out, show her any consideration or even The American press belabored the At Yalta Soviet Russia was promised made on September 11, 1945, to deliver 
= be polite to her; Russia, on the other Chinese Government for failing to win control of Manchuria’s railways and certain war materiel. As General Wede- 
at hand, is treated like a beautiful young victories without arms, and ascribed all possession of Port Arthur as a naval meyer stated, we have not kept our 
)< mistress whose favors are uncertain, the poverty and misery in blockaded base. China, struggling since 1931 to promises to China, whereas Chiang 
i- who must be given expensive presents, free China to the wickedness of Chiang deny Japan control of Manchuria, was Kai-shek “has endeavored to meet our 
d flattered and refuseti nothing she asks Kai-shek and his advisors. Neverthe- forced to let Russia step into Japan’s every requirement.” 
- for, lest she abandon you for another less, as General Albert C. Wedemeyer shoes, after Roosevelt had promised . . * 
0 lover.” reminded the Senate Appropriations Stelin that his claim to the former American “Face-Saving” 
d The record of our past and present Committee last December, Chiang Kai- rights” of the Tzars on Chinese soil 
Ss, treatment of China substantiates this shek’s army “contained in China 1,500,- should be unquestionably é fulfilled. ALTHOUGH General Marshall “failed” 
di analogy. In the years before Pearl 000 Japanese soldiers who might have Having signed on the dotted line in the ie this anlenion to maiee @ Beackiens Geel 
1e Harbor we aided the Japanese aggres- been employed against our men in the Sino-Russian Treaty of August 1945, out of Chiang Kai-shek, he “succeeded” 
sors by supplying them with all the Pacific. It would have made our task the Chinese Government expected that in helping the Communists to beceias 
war materials they could buy with more costly in lives and time in the the United States would at least back much stronger. Each of the traces ces 
which to fight China and get ready to Pacific ses the Generalissimo chose to up China when the Soviet Govern- cluded at his insistence gave the Com- 
rn fight us. True we gave the Chinese remain faithful to his allies. puns failed nee ounrve the terms ot that munists a breathing space when they 
at a little sympathy, but as against this General Wedemeyer who, as Com- —_— oe ponerpohanvonesecir orenaginctey were near defeat, and enabled them to 
ill our Ambassador in Tokyo confined his mander-in-Chief of the China theatre render wong support and m6 te mil- extend their territory. And, since while 
h, protests to matters affecting American and Chief-of-Staff to Chiang Kai-shek, tary supplies . . . entirely to the Na- we were refusing arms to China, Rus- 
he interests in China. _ had the opportunity of knowing him tional Government as the central gov- sia was supplying the Communists in 
he After our involvement in the war we well, added this testimony: ernment of China. North China through Dairen and Chefoo 
he told the Chinese to go on sticking it out “I personally think he is a fine Far from protesting when Russia (in Shantung) the Communists grew 
wee slene eth taabied wile we concen character ... and the logical leader looted ¢ hina of $2,000,000,000 worth of stronger as the National armies grew 
; of China today. ... I think he is Manchuria’s assets, refused to let the ae 
on trated our major war effort in Europe. : age : te, ys } ves weaker. 
sincere in his desire to help his Chinese enter Dairen (Manchuria’s 
he Already exhausted by four years of people, but he needs our help, and cincipal port) and use the railway After thirteen months of trying te 
sp Se WRN SE OF LONR-Saten, ae he should get our help. He is entitled alien from it, installed the Chinese Gagmcate in Chie Oe eee ee 
e= by now completely blockaded, thanks to it.” a e eager: : ided proved so singularly disastrous in Eu- 
by to the British loss of Burma and Malaya, ° 6 ° Communists _ a co a. ‘i rope, General Marshall in January, 
sat the Chinese during the next four years Marshall’s Pressure for Coalition posted in pe tansy pag onda Chians 1947, came home to become Secretary 
30° also had to cope with the Chinese Com- : een SS eee “ of State. He then issued a statement 
PS= munists wHom Moscow could safely en- Unxess we quickly change our at- canes oe ces Re blaming both sides and classifying as 
in courage since Japan and Russia were titude and listen to General Wede- Sa. ee “reactionaries” those Chinese who 
vill not at war. mayer’s advice, we shall soon face a At the end of 1945 General Marshall “were frank in publicly stating their 
by Russia and Britain got the lion’s share greater menace across the Pacific than arrived in China armed with an ulti- belief that cooperation by the Chinese 
ut of Lend-Lease aid while only a little Japan ever constituted. ‘The young matum addressed to the Chinese Gov- Communist Party in the Government 
ce, over $750,000,000 worth of supplies was Americans who gave their lives in the eryanent by cone Truman on De- was inconceivable.” Marshall further 
m- allocated to China, a large part of bloody battles on the islands and atolls cember 15, 1945. —— age told eee stated that he “hoped” the door would 
of which stayed in India and was de- of the Pacific will have died in vain if —— the civil pres Rend ended and remain open for the entry of the Com- 
ed, stroyed at the end of the war. Yet China’s 450,000,000 people are forced fait and effective representation ay munists into the Chinese Government! 
or= Chiang Kai-shek, unlike Stalin, never to become Soviet Russia’s allies, and to the Communists and other dissident Although General Marshall, since he 
as ° ’ elements in a coalition government, she : * 
bv Pate ee es - : “if ae became Secretary of State, must have 
, iid nie : could expect no help from the United $e : Ste Fe die 
States. learned from his dealings with Soviet 
ral i Russia that it is not only “reactionaries 
to 3 Since only Stalin was sain position to who find it impossible to cooperate with 
ju- exert pressure on the Chinese Commu- Communists, he has never retracted his 
daa nists to stop the civil war and Sys to statement, or admitted how mistaken 
nev ad political agreement with the National and self-defeating our China policy has 
‘ial Government, American pressures could been. Both General Marshall and Presi- 
ace be exerted only against the National dent Truman seem mainly concerned 
wee Government. The American demand with “saving face.” General Marshall 
re for “unity” in effect enabled the Com- at a news conference in Washington on 
“ munists to blackmail our friends. Since March 10, denied that American policy 
¢" the Communists were counting upon had changed since 1946, and was re- 
economic collapse to bring down the ported in the New York Times and 
“5 National Government and enable them other newspapers to have said that the 
- ve seize power, our veto mie credits to United States still favors a broadening 
of China until she should be united played of the base of the Chinese Government 
rs directly ate the hands of the Commu- to include the Communists. Next day, 
es aoe — — hinge a — however, President Truman said that 
<“ es a ‘Sena bah gp oni General Marshall had been misunder- 
ern oot ccalaian Pag iat deat stood, and that the Administration 
ry- ron mason ee “ti ' i does not favor a Communist Govern- 
wae a e A ogg -: yg" ig ote +l ment in China or anywhere else. Presi- 
wer rt orces in una by discrediting dent Truman moreover denied that the 
em. United States Government had ever 
ject Nor was the refusal of credits to favored the inclusion of the Commu- 
gis- China, unless and until she should take nists in the Chinese Government! In 
sing the Communists into her government, diplomatic language, this is not in aec- 
heir the only pressure we exerted on cordance with the facts. 
ap- China to go the way of Poland, Yugo- What exactly is our present policy in 
nti- slavia, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, China is*hard to judge in view of the 
all — = and Czechoslovakia. In August 1946, contradictory statements made by the 
rae THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS on General Marshall’s advice, the State Peesident, the Secretary of State, and 
tion Japanese Troops in China When They Were on the March— Department placed an embargo on arms ti e United States Ambassador to China, 
sec 
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and ammunition exports tv China. Hav- 
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The 
merican World 
Of Fantasy 


By Ferdinand Lundberg 


Author of America’s Sixty Families; Imperial Hearst 


and co-author of Modern 


FWAHE seizure of CzechoslovaKia by 
| Soviet Russia, the imminent 
seizure ot 


Finland, pose again 


but more sharply and insistently, the 


same question that has been repeatedly 


posed with each aggressive Russian 
step since the end of World War I 
what are the American people going to 
do about it 

The question, be it observed, does 
not ask what the American Govern 
ment is going to do. For government 


action, in the American system, depends 
determined in gen 


Since the 


upon broad policy 
eral outlines by the people 


people are confused and undecided, 
broadly similar in state of mind to the 
time when Hitler was helping himself 
to territory, the Government can only 
be indecisive 

Ever power by 


Hitler it has been evident that the out- 


since the seizure of 
look of the American people as a whole 
on world affairs, and on domestic affairs 
as well, has been a compound of wish 
ful illusion. More than any other people 
in the world the American people live 
in a world of fantasy. 

That they do so is no e 
dictment of 


pecial in 
Othe1 
peoples, too, have had their fantasies 
but have seen them destroyed, one by 
one. They have had their eyes opened 
to grim actualities, 


their intelligence 


Because of imme- 
they at least are fully 
aware that the future will be no bed 
of roses. 


diate hardships, 


Throughout the 1930's Ame! 
icans clung to the illusion thai Japanese 
seizure of Manchuria, Hitler’s militari- 
zation of the Munich, the 


joint Russia and 


most 


Rhineland, 
Poland by 
Germany and the actual outbreak of 
war, had no 


rape ol 
conceivable connection 
with their own welfare. Even the spec- 
tacular fall of France left most of them 
unmoved in thei 
Meanwhile, the Government, by 


isolation. 
half- 


was endeavor 


illusory 
measures “short of war,” 
ing to do the intelligent thing and aid 
solitary Britain 

It took Pearl Harbor to 


hake the 


American people from their fantasy. 
But not for long 
Government and people were soon 


back in 
situation. The 


fantasy suitable to the wai 


wartime fantasy had 
various facets, some of which were of 
Soviet Russia 


essentially friendly, ¢ 


the following dimensions 
is an ssentially 


democratic government of the people 


committed to the improvement of so 
cial conditions for all peoples; the 
western democracies and Soviet Russia 
will get along splendidly after the war; 
soon as the 


the war is finished as 


shooting stops between the German 


armies and their opponents, and the 
postwar world will be a streamlined, 


gadget-strewn paradise, wherein all 
brothers and the lion will 
lie down with the “One World,” 
as Wendell Willkie chanted ecstatically. 


To keep the fantasy about the post- 


men will be 
lamb 


war world ever frésh in mind, writers 
and radio wefe put to 
work. Even though the whole point of 
view was 
strably against all 
not difficult to get 


comentators 


obvious nonsense demon 
probability, it was 


professionals to 


Woman: The Lost Sex 


elaborate the welcome lie. (Incidentally, 


some day someone is going to have 
great popular success with a book that 
quotes copiously from the wartime 
scribblers.) 

The royal road to success in Amer- 
ican politics always lies along the line 
The 


politician who would deal in cold facts 


of catering to people’s illusions, 


and strong cannot long 
Even Roosevelt was reluctant to 


probabilities 
exist. 
give utterance to the obvious necessity 
facing the country in the grisly shape 
And 
once the country had been awakened 


of Hitler and his Axis partners. 


from its dream by Pearl Harbor, even 
Roosevelt found it politically expedient 
to cater to and encourage new political 
illusions—namely, the illusions about 
the cooperativeness of Russia and the 
better postwar world. 

The real issue of our times, it should 
be evident even to an ideological der- 
vish like Max Lerner, is not the mak- 
ing of a better world to live in, but in 
keeping the world from going from bad 
to worse. Reaction is the issue. And 
the storm-center of reaction has been 
moved from Berlin to Moscow 


D trrereNnt from the day when 
Hitler was in the ascendent, there ts 
in the present situation a numerous 
element assiduously working day and 
night to bolster the illusion that what 
is happening abroad has no concrete 
meaning for the American people. 
These are the Communists and their 
friends, disguised or avowed, who pose 
as liberals, laborites and proponents of 
myriad social reforms. In addition to 
catering to the American fantasy 
they find it, they are all 
adepts at creating distracting 
such as the bogus issue of in- 


wherever 
bogus 
issues 
dividual civil liberties being involved 
when the Government attempts to 
weed out of its ranks spies, saboteurs 
disaffection, or when 
Constitution 


and agents of 
Congress, in which the 
most of the 


attempts to obtain truthful answers to 


vests sovereign power, 


straight questions from patently sub- 


versive agents of a _ hostile foreign 


powel 
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THIS MUCH—AND NO MORE! 


Since the end of the war we have 
seen one country after-the other dis- 
appear behind the “Iron Curtain.” 
Joining Lithuania, Esthonia and Latvia, 
gobbled as part of a devil’s bargain 
with Hitler, there have disappeared 
Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, Northern 
Korea, a large slice of China proper, 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Eastern Germany, and now 
Czechoslovakia and Finland—in short, 
nearly half the population of Europe, 
nearly half the productive resources 
and a very large section of the popu- 
lation and resources of Asia. 

After an interval, when the Amer- 
ican people have again slipped back 
into their dream of streamlined gadgets 
for all and fantasies of a glorious push- 
botton world, who can doubt that the 
Kremlin will act again, and again, and 
again? Who can doubt that Austria 
will go the way of Czechoslovakia, and 
then Trieste, Southern Korea, Norway 
and Sweden, Greece, Turkey, Iran, the 
Middle East and—why not?—Western 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Italy, France and Spain?! 

When will Russia stop expanding? 
This is a question often asked in the 
helpless tone in which a person asks, 
“When will it stop raining?” Russia, 
it should be patent, will only stop ex- 


panding when she encounters resist- 
ance. And resistance must be some- 
what more weighty than diplomatic 


notes or resolutions before the United 
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One of the most urgent questions currently before the American people 
is that of how best to defend American democracy from aggression. 
measures, structures by which these are to be implemented, kinds of industrial 
and military organization, can provide us with maximum security and strength? 
President Truman has called for immediate passage of a Universal Military 
Training Program and the re-institution of the draft at this time. The general 
purposes of these defense requests are those of re-building American military 
strength to a point where it is genuinely capable of dealing with possible 
armed onslaughts by the Soviet expansionists and tyrants, as well as to 
indicate to the Soviet Union that the United States is no longer prepared to 
retreat in conformance with a futile policy of 
appeasement. It also has the aim, undoubtedly, 
of assuring the little countries of Europe—the 
countries that are now in the direct line of 
attack—that the United States is prepared to 
prevent further seizures of European terri- 
tory. In this issue, The New Leader prints two 
divergent points of view as regards what 
measures are necessary. 
on this subject will continue to appear in forth- 
coming issues. 


POLL LLL. 


What 
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Additional articles 


Nations. Russia will only stop when 
she is confronted by a military mobili- 
zation, 

The Marshall Plan, which is not even 
yet approved by Congress, embodies 
our faith that Russia can be “contained” 
by purely economic measures. But as 
time will show, she can be stopped only 
with guns. Confronted with military 
force, Russia would be more than “con- 
tained.” She would surely retreat, for 
the simple reason, as everybody agrees, 
that she is not ready yet, and may not 
be ready for some years, for full-scale 
war. 

Nothing of what has happened thus 
far between Russia and the West has 
involved war, not a shooting war, at 
any rate (apart from the case of Greece) 
-~-and the formalism between a shoot- 
ing war and a “cold war” seems to 
make the difference between night and 
day to people living in a fantasy. But 
there is one salient aspect of the “cold 
war” that requires attention: we are 
being defeated all along the line while 
offering hardly any resistance. The 
American citizenry meanwhile appears 
to be adamant against such an obvious 
necessity as universal military training, 
even though this is wartime, not peace- 
time. There is even grave dissension 
about such a cheap supposed way out 
of the ultimate difficulty as the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

Does Soviet Russia want war? ‘This 
is probably the top-ranking foolish 
question of the day. Of course, Soviet 
Russia doesn’t want war. Why should 
she want war as long as she can ex- 
pand without it? But were she con- 
fronted by a real instead of token force 
at any of the points where she has 
broken through, she would not be ex- 
panding as she is today. And she would 
have faced real force had our armies 
not been hurriedly demobilized in re- 
sponse to the clamors of home folks 
living in a fantasy. 


~ * * 


Tue concrete effects on the American 
people of Soviet Russian expansion will 
be, in broad outline, two in number, 
one short-term and the other Jong- 
term. In the end they will blend into 
one single disastrous effect—that |S, 
unless the course of public thinking 's 
radically altered. 

1. Russia is banking heavily on an 
American depression. The cyclical char- 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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GAIN Truman is asking for a uni- 

A versal military service law. And 

again it has all the earmarks of 

g real brass-roots movement. There is 
not a general or admiral against it. 

But to what extent would the well- 
drilled and drafted army really answer 
our military needs now? Would it solve 
the more realistic problem of the evac- 
uation of our great cities in danger of 
being atomized? Could the automobiles 
in one of our cities carry all the in- 
habitants to decentralized safety? It 
isn’t just a matter of militia colonels 
turning the boys out as military police- 
men to assist the folks out of town. 
The evacuation may last for months or 
for years, if our enemy has or gets the 
etomic bomb. 

Where would they ‘all go? What 
would they eat? Would there be 
enough gasoline when it was needed, 
where it was needed? What woul] hap- 
pen to the hospitalized, the jailed, the 
insane? Who would look after the 
empty city? Who would continue to 
supply the materiel of war to Isunch 
a counterattack? Would we be able to 
do without these cities? 

We ordinary folk may be in safe 
hands. Perhaps the topside has answers 
to all these questions. But there is no 
evidence of it in the public planning. 
At least the universal draft plan gives 
no evidence of it. The Navy with its 
reserve is well over a million. The 
simplest way to encourage Americans 
to voluntarily join the Army is to raise 
the pay again. But each time our pro- 
fessional military has a chance for a 
sounding board there is only one theme, 
which is played over and over again 
and that is compulsory Universal Mili- 
tary Training. 

Dr. R. E. Lapp, executive secretary 
of the Atomic Energy Committee of the 
Research and Development Board, re- 
cently pointed out that the first atomic 
bomb directed against us would most 
likely be dropped in the neighborhood 
of the Pentagon Building. We can hope 
that the military has prepared for that 
very plausible possibility as carefully 
as they prepare the draft propaganda. 


* ” * 


Bur apart from the expediency of the 
draft now, in peacetime, what would it 
do to our “way of life’? Is a democratic 
nation forced in an undemocratic world 
‘o ape undemocratic practices to achieve 
Its democratic ends? It is certain that 
4 totalitarian nation assumes, in demo- 
cratic counties, the protective colora- 
tion of “democratic” means to achieve 
its undemocratic ends. But though they 
cant about democracy they never sacri- 
fice one iota of their totalitarian goals 
ot party “discipline.” Nor should we 
Sacrifice one iota of our democratic 
goals, not a jot nor a tittle of those 
things necessary for a free man’s way 
of life, 

The drafters always say that nothing 
‘ould be more democratic since all 
share the burden equally (except the 
next highest grade or rank). But noth- 
ing could be further from the point in 











the Struggles of our times. In the first 
Place it really looks as if all will share 

danger equally from now on, 
Whether in the army or out. In the 
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second place equality without freedom 
is nothing but slavery. All totalitarian 
countries insist 9n equality among their 
slaves. They must sacrifice equally for 
the fatherland, and sacrifice all for the 
fatherland, The State is the thing. They 
as mere individuals are not important. 
Are we driven to acting on that kind of 
thinking in a world half-slave and 
half-free? Is it necessary for the whole 
world to become enslaved in order to 
become free? That is what good Com- 
munists believe. 

But what about Russia’s huge and 
well-trained divisions? In a _ trans- 
Atlantic offensive they will all 
have to learn distance swimming, 
simply because Russia’s Navy (includ- 
ing submarines and the ships we de- 
livered to her during the war) is 
negligible. 

If we are to have a large drafted 
army, let no one be deceived as to its 
purpose—it is for occupation of various 
zones around the world whose govern- 
ments are incapable or unwilling to do 
their own fighting. It is to implement 
a United Nations policy which Russia 
will not tolerate on her Eurasian land 
mass unless it agrees with her totali- 
tarian plan. Our drafted army might 
be used in Palestine, Greece, China, 
Indonesia, Trieste, Pacific and Car- 
ribean Island bases and of course Ger- 
many and Japan. But cannot we here 
take a leaf out of the Russian book to 
our advantage without swallowing the 
whole book to the disadvantage of our 
democracy? 


« * “ 


Cannor we raise a German army to 
defend German land against Commu- 
nism? This is a task for our taxpayer- 
educated officer corps. Much could be 
learned from the British who have used 
native troops to their great colonial ad- 
vantage for centuries. When Britain 
ruled the waves, she used the press 
gang at first. Later she learned to use 
colonial troops. It was only in her 
latter-day decline that she legalized the 
press gang. This is not to suggest that 
we become an imperial power but 
rather that we assume an international 
police power in the international inter- 
est. In our case these would not be 
mercenary or colonial troops. They 
would defend their own land. They 
would also defend our interests, but 
incidentally. In return we would give 
what they lack—arms and “know-how.” 

Cannot our service schools be ex- 
panded, particularly West Point (and 
made a little less exclusive), to train 
the additional officer personnel, who 
will in turn raise these native armies? 
Where is the region where we now 
have our troops where local armies 
cannot be raised and trained provided 
they have the money, equipment, 
leadership, and “know-how”? We can 
provide all these. Because of the dol- 
lar’s dominance around the world these 
troops could be paid a handsome salary 
by their own monetary and living 
standards (making the job a desirable 
one) and still be much less costly to us 
than paying our own troops. 

Another similar approach would be 
the formation of an American Foreign 
Legion, on the French pattern, as sug- 
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Should 
We Have 
A Foreign Legion? 


By Frank A. Riley 


gested by Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts. If we did pay foreign troops 
to defend themselves against Mother 
Russia’s big embrace we might also find 
at least a partial solution to some of 
our long-range diplomatic problems. 
If we pay individuals instead of for- 
eign governments we will first or all 
put an economic basis under the idea 
of the individual as against too power- 
ful governments and in the second 
place we could not be accused of being 
Uncle Shylock again as it appears we 
will be under any loan plans. 

We educate and pay our regular 
military personnel to serve us, not to 
lead us. This may be a job where they 
can earn their keep. The retired gen- 
erals will probably be glad to come 
back and help if we may judge by the 
rumbling sounds they are making. 


- * *” 


Tuere is nothing that will hurt us 
so much abroad as the comparison of 
Yankee imperialism with Soviet im- 
perialism. To other nations it might be 
made to appear that we represent a 
regime of riotous, continued disorder- 
liness while Communism would give 
them a quiescent slavery—and the lat- 
ter “security” may appeal to weary, 
hungry men. There must be great dis- 
satisfaction in having “foreign” armies 
ranging though one’s land. That is what 
we are abroad. 

It is fortunate for our individual lib- 
erties that modern wars have become 
above all wars of materiel. There is 
danger of lowering our standard of liv- 
ing supplying materiel, but we can still 
be free, unless somehow we are tempted 
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Sweigert in the 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


into violating individual personal lib- 
erties with a peacetime draft—even in 
a “hot peace.” 

Freedom still is costly. In our time 
we are too prone to take that figura- 
tively in terms of blood and not ready 
enough to take it literally in terms of 
high taxes. But the blood of a poor 
man in a democratic land is still more 
precious than the dollars of the rich. 

To prepare for possible wars nowa- 
days we may find it necessary to make 
the producers of materiel cooperate 
with the government very closely, in 
fact we may have to draft them. We 
certainly should draft corporations be- 
fore human beings, against their will. 

The third stage of our preparation 
would come when it looks as if Russia 
or any other totalitarian power might 
break out of the Eurasian land: mass. 
Then it might be well to have universal 
civilian training, rather than universal 
military training. Our military needs 
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should still be adequately met by our 
voluntary regular and reserve army 
and navy, if they have the willingness 
to serve rather than to lead. 

That is when we must solve the prob- 
lem of the orderly evacuation of our 
big cities. That is when we will need 
the plan for Congress to be scattered 
over the country so that our govern- 
ment itself cannot be atomized. It is 
then we must renovate our best and 
largest caves and deepest mines to re- 
ceive their guests, and figure out how 
to prevent our own sources of the bomb 
from being put out of commission. 

The good American philosophers now 
are saying, after Emerson, if the world 
is going to end—let it—we can do with- 
out it. But they will not want to give 
up their freedom so easily—that is the 
very thing that makes them Ameri- 
cans. We, of all the world, would not 
serve the State. We would make the 
State serve us. Or shall we? 





—Pen Points 


| Jt is not the armed forces alone 

'who are short on fuel. Zero hour 
found civilians unprepared in their 
cold war. 

| * * 

| Scientists fiying at an altitude. of 

| 30,00Q to 40,000 feet find a clue to 

| the pulsebeat of the universe among 

| the cosmic rays. Maybe one has to 

|have an exalted view to discover 

| that the world has a heart, after all. | 

os os oo 


| The Soviet ban on marriages of 
|Russians with foreigners is of a 
| piece with their entire program. As | 
| strict isolationists, they are opposed | 
| to all foreign alliances. | 
| ” * ” 

The vocabulary of the atomic era | 
is baffling Chinese calligraphers, 
who must find ideographs for the | 
|new terms. Unless we Westerners | 
‘are careful with the atomic bomb, 
_we too may end up at a loss for | 


words to describe the outcome. 
te oI ” | 


| 
| 


The Soviet assailed its leading 
composers for “undemocratic” works. 
In Russia those who don’t know the 
| score must inevitably face the music. 
os ie o 





The Republicans are now investi- 
gating reports that Administration 
“insiders” made a fortune this time 
on the declining commodity market. 
|The GOP really doesn’t care who 
cleans up, provided they can make 
political capital. 


~ . 

| General Otto von Stuelpnagel 
| passed judgment on himself by hang- 
|ing himself while awaiting the ver- 
| dict of the war crimes commission. 
| Evidently his verdict was a sus- 

pended sentence. 

| * * * 

The French move to open the 
| Spanish border is not popular with 
liberals. They deplore such border- 
| line activity. 
| ” * * 
| The Soviet is doubtless well qual- 
| ified to revise drastically Darwin’s 
theories on evolution in accordance 
| with Communist philosophy. After 
years of human degradation, she is 
in a position to shed much light on 
the descent of man. 
| oa a + 
| That the Communists have tamp- 
ered with the Golden Rule is ap- 
parent from their accusation that | 
| the western allies tried to negotiate | 
a separate peace with Hitler. Their 
version is: “Ascribe unto others that | 
which you yourself do.” 


—Morris B. Chapman. —— 
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The New Illusions 


Reviewed by ALLAN NEVINS 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 1948. 


1 long and gallant lifetime in promoting. 


OTHING is more uncommon in human affairs than the kind of common sense 
N which Norman Angell has spent ; 


About the time he wrote The Great Illusion, proving the utter folly of 


modern war for victor and vanquished alike, another Englishman, Graham Wallas, 
published a book on Human Nature in Politics which tried to make two points 


clear. One was the danger in our democratic societies of assuming that all human 


actions are the result of some intel- 
lectual involving a 


adjustment of means to ends; the other 


process rational 
was the importance of substituting for 
that assumption a conscious and sys 
tematic effort of thought. Of all the 
men who between 1910 and 1948 have 
tried to spur the Western nations to a 
conscious effort to define their 
to discard the 


goals, 
prejudices and_ shitb- 
boleths that impede thought, to calcu- 
late remote risks, and to plan means 
of gaining right ends, none occupies a 
higher place than Norman Angell. 
This new book has a challenging 
title. We are on the slope which leads 
to an abyss—the abyss of the Third 
World War; and if the devils get into 
our herd, we may run down the steep 
places into the sea. Yet the volume is 
essentially hopeful, and in one sense 
represents an advance over its prede- 
cessor, Let the People Know. In that 
admirable work, issued in the midst of 
the war, Sir Norman argued teliingly 
against all the isolationist prejudices 
which he and others feared might warp 
the minds of men when they faced the 
tasks of peacemaking. Now isolation- 
ism is largely dead; we have the world 
organizatio the United Nations, for 
which he asked in 1943; the continued 
unity of the English-speaking nations 
for which he then pleaded is a fact. 
Discussion must be moved forward to 
a new stage The main question is 
whether we can make the world or- 
ganization operate effectively; whether 
the Western democracies, keeping their 


unity, can persuade the Soviet Union 
and its satellites to follow paths of 
peace 





This question, as Sir Norman says, 
has been given unprecedented urgency 
by an event of which nobody dreamed 
when he wrote The Great Illusion, and 
which was two years in the future when 
he published Let the People Know: the 
demonstration of the atomic bomb. In 
the old days the costs'of the worst con- 
flict might be regarded as temporary. 
Central Europe eventually recovered 
even from the Thirty Years’ War. But 
in an era when a few atomic bombs 
could wipe out London and New York, 
when, as Professor Cherwell has just 
told Parliament, a poison exists so 
lethal that one pound of it could ex- 
terminate the human race, the costs of 
war may be permanent. They may put 
an end to urbanized civilization. The 
key to Sir Norman’s plea in The Steep 
Places is stated in his first chapter, 
where he tells us that the old “natural” 
behavior of man means utter ruin: 

It comes to this: if the same pas- 
sions which have usually in the past 
marked the clash of rival ideologies 
—political, economic, social, religious, 
nationalist—are equally to mark 
those of the future, we shall destroy 
ourselves, or accept totalitarian dic- 
tatorship as the alternative. The 
world could afford these zealotries, 
bigotries, the pre- 

It cannot do so in ours. 
Passion our world may still need. 


fanaticisms, in 
atomic age. 


But not the passion which explains 
the readiness of men to go to war 
or to make revolutions by violence; 
nor passion put behind the particular 
these 


conceptions which lead to 


things 


D ors this bring us back to the old 
question can human nature’ be 
changed? Not quite. But it does bring 
us to the conclusion that men’s think- 
ing must be changed, and that tiis 
change will have to be relatively rapid 
for time is now short. We shall have 
to face the facts, we shall have to 
substitute reason for “the loaded dice 
of the emotions,” and above all, we 
shall have to put what passions we re- 
tain behind the right causes. 

To summarize in a few sentences 
Norman Angell’s close-packed exposi- 
tion is to do it injustice, and oniv 
lengthy quotation could illustrate his 
penetration, his clean-cut logic, his dry 
humor, and his witty precision of 
phrase. But for purposes of a short 
review we may say that he emphasizes 
two main requirements for halting the 
slip toward the abyss. One is the 
maintenance not only of democratic 
unity but of democratic firmness. The 
western nations should not merely get 
rid of false antagonisms among them- 
selves, but should understand the nec- 
essity for a stern, unyielding stand in 
defence of their own ideal of a tree 
and humane society, with its political 
liberty, its social tolerance, and its ord- 
ered justice. Concession, retreat, ap- 
peasement, all led to the second World 
War; if practised again, they will lead 
to the third. The second main require- 
ment for peace is an unflagging effort 
to convince Russia of the emptiness of 
her myth that the West is imperialistic 
and “capitalism leads inevitably to 
war.” 

In enforcing these two main points, 
Norman Angell gives us a wealth of 
crisp analysis. The whole present-day 
situation is subjected to a searching 
examination, and one false idea after 
another is brought into the open and 
exploded. One critic has stated that he 
writes too much for the British reader. 
On the contrary, the book is directed 
mainly at the American, and its robust 





| 


defense of the fresent-day Empin. 
Commonwealth (which was indispens;. 
ble to winning the last war, whid 
coheres without force, and which we 
longer possesses any exploitive char. 
acter) is aimed squarely at Chicagy 
and Omaha. For English readers, ,; 
parallel section dispelling some gros 
misconceptions of American social 
backwardness would have been valy. 
able. Sir Norman explains exactly hoy 
weakress and drift made the lest war 
inevitable. He explains that this war 
was fought not to give every child, 
glass of milk, but for a far nobler 
object—what Churchill called the “de. 
cent, tolerant, compassionate, flexible, 
and infinitely varied society” which 
is the free state. He shows that peace 
is yet possible if the West stands to 
gether, and if Russia can be made to 
give up her view that the very exist. 
ence of capitalist nations is a menace 
to the Soviet order. If she gives uw 
this view, she will necessarily modify 
her conception of the state, and will 
open the door to greater freedom 
within the Russian system. 

An admirable book. Its one weak- 
ness is patent: while the arguments it 
presents can be and will be heard 
throughout the West, who can bring 
them to the attention of the Russian 
people? The Western democracies are 
standing together, and are laboring to 
establish peace; but who can say for 
what Stalin, and Molotov, and the 
Politburo in general are laboring? It 
is a book which should have the 
widest possible circulation. Sir Not 
man’s John Citizen will profit greatly 
from it; would that Ivan Ivanoviteh 
could also read it and reflect! 


(Allan Nevins, eminent historian, i 
Professor of History at Columbia Uni- 
versity and author of numerous work 
including “Ordeal of the Union” whith 
was awarded the Scribner Prize in His. 
tory.) 
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A Life of Modeste Petrovich Musorgsky in Letters 
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sky’s music to the devil; this is the most 


With this estimation of Musorgsky’s 


masterpiece, “Boris Godunov,” Tschaikowsky curtly dismissed from serious 
consideration the most original of Russian composers His was quite a representative 
judgment, another instance of the misunderstanding that is the lot of the innovator 
in the creative art In Muso ky's case the mis}udgment and underestimation by 
his peers was almost universal. Saint 
paen the <« i \ é Stasov: “Musorgsky is practically an 
perfect antupod t to M y idiot”; and Stasov, presumably Mu- 
exclaimed Musk < i orgsky’'s closest friend, confidant and 
a_ fool, in ybs« ind t } adviser, replies in kind Everything 
declamateut Then Turgenev, who about him is “abby and colorless. To 
prided himself on belag a_ sensitive me he seems a perfect idiot. Yester- 
critic of music but whose bias for day ‘I could have flogged him. 
European culture in this case effec- There’s nothing in him -. om @ 
tively imposed a set of blinders upon Balakirev, * . but in his (M’s) work, 
him What self-deceit, what blind of course, I don’t believe... .” And 


what an 


Indeed, his own circle, 


ness, what illiteracy— ignoring 
of Europe 
understood him 


The Five,” neither 


nor appreciated his efforts and with 
characteristic duplicity tore him down 
in letters to each other quite different 
in tone from those sent to Musorgsky 
himself. Rimsky-Korsakoff was always 
harping on Musorgsky’s lack of con- 
trapurtal learning which accounted (to 
him) for the latter’s “writing messily 
and often nonsensically”; Balakirev, 
the leader of the circle, writes to 


it] 





so the melancholy story went with the 
showed 
be more cool 
and objective in his judgments and 
relatively free of the spleen induced 
by competition, or of the fixation upon 
the traditional. 

Musorgsky’s daemon early drove him 
along the path of innovation. He dis- 
missed as artificial escapism the Orien- 
talism that beguiled so many of the 
composers of Russia. These letters re- 
flect, in language often violent but 


exception of Borodin, who 


himself in his letters t 








cogent and forceful, his impatience 
with the conservative, the traditional, 
the usual. His credo reveals his animus 
against static conceptions of art: 

. The artist believes in the future 
because he lives in it. . 
shores, fearlessly through storms and 
shallows and 


. towards new 
treacherous rocks, to- 
wards new shores... the world of 
sounds is unlimited 
these people, instead qf their fugues 
and their obligatory third acts, glance 
into sensible books and 


..when will 


converse in 
their pages with sensible people. It 
isn’t this sort of art that a modern 
person needs, it’s not in this that 
will be found the justification of an 
artist’s task. Life, wherever it shows 
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itself; truth, no matter how bitter .+ 
Artistic truth cannot stand prec0le 
ceived forms... .” And in his biog 
raphy, prepared by himself for Hug 
Riemann’s music dictionary and wr 
ten a year before his death, he sum 
it up quite succinctly: “Acknowledging 
that in the realms of art, only artis 
reformers such as Palestrina, Bath 
Gluck, Beethoven, Berlioz and List 
have created the laws of art, he col 
siders these laws as not immutable 
but liable to change and progress, lik# 
the entire spiritual world of man.” 
ae ” . 

Anp so, buoyed up by these a 
stract conceptions, he set out, as did 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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mannerisms, decreases even the value 
of snob-values. The boys in the front- 
yom who decide what literary per- 
sonality to take up—and in what sea- 
son—had better have their moral cost 
accounting looked to; for the arid 
wastes of their bogus checks, when the 
additions are made, would bankrupt 
even the stockiest bankers of the lit- 
erary-liaison system of cultural book- 
keeping. 

Myths, like literary manners and 
mummers, have their fraudulent in- 
ventions, their hopped-up ectoplasms 
and orgasms. And if Henry James 
js now rewinding the-film, it is mostly 
that Hollywood has come to James 


which §@ through the aid of second-hand ex- 
peace § perts and the publishing business. He 
ds toe @ isready for Broadway via the critics— 
ade to @ the salesmen of cultural salami sand- 
exist- # wiches, as James T. Farrell once said, 


venace # creating the 
es up 


privacy of a private 


metaphor, for these delicate souls 


nodify § dining on pickles, cheese and selected 
d will ff tidbits of the modern delicatessen and 
eedom # the American scene. 


If Rimbaud was accepted for earlier 


weak: # service to some literary schools, Crane, 


ents it 


who had many identities and kin, stood 


heard # at the entrance to Brooklyn Bridge and 
bring § the universe, and walked the plank to 


‘ussian § death and greatness. But America is 
ies are not allowed “great poets.” Ad-writers 
‘ing 9 § are more important. A kin of Whit- 
ay for} man, spiritually, if without the verbal 
id the modes, Crane once wrote to Allen 
ng? It Tate: “Be your own language—in so 
re the® pure a way that it will be noticeable, 
> Nore and you will do well enough,” and he 
greatly § did well enough -with his own advice, 
roviteh § and found “an extreme freshness that 
has nothing to do with the tradition 
.. dew-on-the-grass’ variety.” Basically, 
rian, . . 
a Uni Crane challenged American poetry 
is with the epitaphs of Rimbaud, as well 
a as the epithets of a more acute rela- 
. a. § “onship to another time and place, 
in His- ‘ 
and a much more modern sickness— 
the lack of identity. 
se Brom Weber has been exacting and 
scholarly in writing this partial biog- 
raphy—if only to settle some scores 
while revaluating the man and poet. 
Prying into old letters, old reviews, 
od minds and old hats, he has 
eatin emerged with some new views. Sketch- 
aia ing Crane’s early days, from _ his 
5 bee mother’s divorce and his adventures in 
- Hug New York during the First World War, 
; a fo his early poems in Bruno’s various 
sums ™éazines, and his meeting with the 
Ledging dlite, Weber establishes some focal 
artist: PONts in Crane’s personality and 
Bac, g fOwth. If the pattern of death was 


1 Lisa 
he cone 
nutable 


»SS, Lae 


an ™ 


there, then, so was the hunger for the 


interesting clinical studies of his later 
,§ Magery and his relationship to Rim- 
baud. Their kirship flutters between 
the earth, sky and the sea in the ac- 


ace a “Ptance of color and space; for both 
as did Poets went through the center to find 


on) 


the whole of an idea and a method. 
Crane’s unsuccessful Bridge is the 


_ titcumference of Rimbaud’s Drunken 











Boat, the outer planes and parallels. 
But their equal methods decorate each 
other as frames of parallel minds seek- 
ing the same literary regions and bal- 
‘aces in the play of events, growth 
and disintegration, The common usages 
of the romantics and the surrealists 
Were the fountains in Crane’s over- 
Whelming geysers from heaven — the 
blaythings of poetry masked as par- 
ticipants of death. If he lacked virility 

his personal expression, his public 
*Peech ran the riot of a Circus Maximus 
“the word, into the stratosphere of 
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myth. Many of his early poems are . 


Crane's American Mythos 


Reviewed by HARRY ROSKOLENKO 


HART CRANE. By Brom Weber. New York: The Bodley Press. 452 pages. $4.50. 


studying the process of the disintegrating factors of Crane’s American 
mythos. The fact that only one book has appeared to date, Horton’s biography, 
shows the American critic at his worst—or at his best. Ignoring the thing nearest 
for the foreign and far-away has its own complimentary balances and snob values. 
But that Crane should be ignored or simply spoken about in the quiet of critica 


CRITIC undertaking an evaluation of Hart Crane, chances his neck while 





the subjective amalgam which was 
Crane’s constant drive as a poet. 
Divorced from American life and 
poetry, despite his interior insistance 
on both, he lived from the trinkets of 
the world of the Ad and created the 
underworld of his subterranean par- 
lance, attitude and imagery, which 
later established him as the most im- 
portant poet of our, now, American 
Century. Between 1916 and 1921, Crane 
had earned but thirty dollars as a poet. 
To his good friend, Gorham Munson, 
went his deepest fear of that period, 
when poetry could only pay off in the 
many disguises of the ad-writer and 
the prostration of the language for 
sales purposes: “My present work .. . 
demands the most frequent jerks of 
the imagination from one thing to 
another ...” writes Crane to Munson. 
Unable to write because of a job that 
exploited his talents for the end-all of 
commerce, he says: “Frankly, I’m tired 
to death. The new job has been beyond 
expectations in many ways, but it 
simply keeps my imagination tied 
down more than ever.” No doubt 
some national brand of glub and goo 
was being launched and Crane was 
attending to the verbal pitch. If Brom 
Weber has his sociological ironies in 
one dish and pursues the excessive 
sins of the poet and his forced labors 
to the last drop, it is still an endless 
pursuit in this day of kitsch, kibitzing 
art, the clique and the claque, and all 
the crap-art for the sake of bread and 


butter. 
* ” 


A LETTER to Charmion Wiegand 
illustrates the burden of the creative 
ad-writer: “There are birth pangs to 
go through with, even in so staid a 
thing as advertising copy and eas,” 
and, “I hammer my forehead for hours 
some days trying to get some ideas 
that will be read, and loosen purse 
strings.” But by 1923, sick and sickened, 
and having conceived of The Bridge, 
Crane came back to New York and 
the solitude of his other daemon. 
Devoting an excellent chapter to the 


emergence of Crane’s “Literary Per- 


sonality” and the challenges of men 
like Sherwood Anderson and Wallace 
Stevens—the magazines like the Seven 
Arts, The Little Review, and the even 
then suspect Ezra Pound and the more 
modest T. S. Eliot—the whole gambol 
of the dancers of poetry and their 
prosaic handmaidens of the other arts 
are viewed in their relationship as 
elements of Crane’s influence. The 
many quarrels and courtships of avant- 
gardism and Dada, which Crane called 
“an insane jumble of four winds the 
six senses, and plum pudding,” and 
Eliot’s negations and wasteland damna- 
tions, are brought into play. Crane’s 
three major influences, says Weber, 
stemmed from Rimbaud the poet, 
Ouspensky the philosopher, and Waldo 
Frank the critic, or sufficient mystique 
for any poet to swallow and still 
emerge with enough of his own goods. 
By the time Crane wrote The Bridge, 
his unhistorical, naive concept had 
reached the total view, which Weber 
calls the “mystical synthesis,” quoting 
a letter that Crane sent to Munson 
explaining the facets of the poem in 
progress. A refugee from time and 
money, the poem almost took six years 
to complete. It engulfed all his friends. 
Otto Kahn came to Crane’s assistance 
with a thousand dollars after Waldo 
Frank suggested it. Poverty went with 
everything else. This book, rich in 


detail and material, enlivens the nature 
of Crane’s friendship with Munson, 
Cowley, Josephson and the returning 
expatriates, ending with the attack on 
Ernest Boyd. The mystics became more 
mystical. Those professing an integra- 
tion with science, became more em- 
bittered about America. Whoever the 
philistines were, they won. Avant- 
gardism broke into bits, shattered dy 
its own lack of cohesion. If Eliot was 
bankrupt, the emergent non-bankrupts 
had no spiritual homes. While Munson 
castigated Eliot’s Wasteland premises, 
Waldo Frank called for “a religious 
temper” to dominate our chaos, a blue- 
print for organized mysticism and no 
more. Between this and more, Crane 
suspended his Bridge. 

The reception The Bridge got from 
fools, poetasters and men of letters— 
committed the fina) treason against 
Crane. William Rose Benet lampooned 
Crane in the Saturday Review; Tate 


argufied for regionalism; Edmund 
Wilson and Conrad Aiken adorned 
Crane with scholarly hobnails and 
booted him upstairs, into deeper pa- 
ralysis, frustration, paranoia—-right into 
a Guggenheim and eventual resigna- 
tion about society and America. In a 
long line of deaths, suicide came on 
April 27, 1932. 

“Atlantis—hold they floating singer 
late!” 

Weber has written a valuable exten- 
sion and analysis of Crane’s identity. 
With deep personal feeling he has 
superimposed and woven his new into 
a more extreme portrait of the poet, 
his time and his poetry, making this 
book a necessary addition toward un- 
derstanding the last American myth 
and Crane’s daemon and death. 

(Harry Roskolenko, poet and critic. 
is the author of “A Second Summary.” 
“Sequence on Violence,” and “I Went 
Into the Country.”) 





A Union Up Close 


Reviewed by JACK BARBASH 


SPOTLIGHT ON A UNION. By Donald 
B. Robinson. New York: Dial. $3.50. 


A ppralsED by what it sets out to 
do Spotlight on A Union is an interest- 
ing book about the United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers Union. The 
purpose of the book is to “sell” the 
union to those, I take it, who read as 
they run, and it succeeds admirably in 
this. 

Donald Robinson has had long ex- 
perience writing for popular maga- 
zines and has mastered “the art of 
plain talk” so that “Spotlight” emerges 
as an eminently crisp, fast-moving, 
success story of a union that has really 
succeeded. Stemming from the same 
general cultural millieu as has the 
more prominent International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union and_ the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union, 
the smaller U.H.C.M.W.U. has not 
received the same measure of attention 
from either the general public or the 
academic observers. This is unfortu- 
nate because Max Zaritsky who heads 
the union and its other leaders like 
Alex Rose, Marx Lewis, Abraham 
Mendelowitz and Nathan Spector are 
al men of stature who have sacrificed 
much to build an idealistic, decent and 
militant union. 


What makes the achievement all the 
more impressive are the enormous 
obstacles which had to be overcome in 
order to achieve a measure of stability 
and standing in the community. These 
obstacles were to be found both in a 
hostile environment which did not take 
too kindly to the idea of a group of 
Jewish Socialists fighting against the 
sweatshop. The obstacles were found 
too in the internal disruptions which 
in one form or another afflict union 
development; communist factionalism, 
jurisdictionalism, and racketeering. 


In economic organization the in- 
dustry in which the Zaritsky union 
operates is of a piece with the other 
so-called needle trades; left to its own 
devices it can’t provide profits to the 
employers and decent wages to its 
workers. And in order to do its job 
as a union, the headwear workers have 
had to introduce a measure of order 
into the industry, frequently against 
the opposition of men who had a 
greater stake in order than the workers 
themselves. 


The true magnitude of the greatness 
of the headwear workers’ union is then 
in this: It is respected not because it 
surrendered but because it fought hard 
and intelligently. All of this comes 
out well from Mr. Robinson’s skilled 
ministrations. 





Farley's 


Reviewed by ALVIN VICTOR 


JIM FARLEY’S STORY: THE ROOSE- 
VELT YEARS. By James Farley. 
New York: Whittlesey House. $3.50. 


Tuere isn’t much in Jim Farley’s 
book on the Roosevelt era which wasn’t 
published last summer in his Collier’s 
pieces. Still it is a vauable record 
of FDR’s regime, when Big Jim was 
around, for which historians undoubt- 
edly will be thankful. The book also 
is valuable in so far as it indicates, 
possibly, what’s in Big Jim’s mind 
these days. Once stung, he implies, 
it's going to be a tough job for the 
Democrats to get him back—as an 
active figure—in the fold. 

Big Jim makes it clear he was stung 
by FDR, but good. He makes no bones 
about his intense dislike for the late 
President, although he admits over- 
whelming affection for FDR in the 
early New Deal period. The hero in 
these memories of sordid _ political 
doings, if there is one, seems to be 
Big Jim himself. Only possible error 
Big Jim made, it would appear, is 
helping put That Man in the White 
House. 


Roosevelt 


That Man, according to B. J., not 
only made a lot of mistakes, such as 
recognizing Russia, but was a social 
snob. Mrs. Roosevelt is quoted as 
having stated on one occasion: “Frank- 
lin finds it hard to relax with people 
who aren’t his social equals.” When 
Farley first used that quote in Collier’s, 
Mrs. Roosevelt denied having said it. 
But here, on page 68, the quote crops 
up again, seven months later. The 
question is whom to believe, Mrs. FDR 
or Big Jim. Personally, my dough is 
on Mrs. FDR. 

Some inkling as to what may be moti- 
vating Farley’s animus towards FDR 
may be discovered in the folowing 
quotation: “Had it not been for the 
man many credited me with putting 
in the White House, I might have been 
Vice-President or even President.” 
There are more juicy quotes from 
other politicians, some of which un- 
doubtedly will be denied in the in- 
terests of political expediency. Inci- 
dentally, Jim gives Walter Trohan, 

the Chicago Tribune, credit for 
helping write this book. Mr. Trohan 
and the Trib never did like FDR, dead 
or alive, you know. 


iy 











HITLER IN OUR SELVES. By Max P 
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p 
AX PICARD, a Swi Doctor of Medicine, i 
M leading Christian philosopher His analysis of 
Hitler in Our Selr , she hi é 


m to be a most perspicacious diagnostician 


rd. Hinsdale, Illinois: Henry 


A Cry in Emptiness 


Reviewed by LOUIS CLAIR 


tegnery 


known in Europe rather as a 
modern man and society, 


but a deficient prognostician, while the therapy which he advances is most unlikely 
to cure the patent 
This book is not a tematic investigation of the sociopsychological roots of 


anxieties and di 
their 
disjointed- 
Picard 


Nazism and of the 


essays held together by concen- 


tration on the concept of 
ness Disjointedne: is for 
the single revealing key to the structure 
and behavior pattern of modern man 
All the various manifestations of the 
modern crisis, especially Nazism, flow 
from it and can be explained in its 
‘Modern man drags all things 
toward himself chaotically and without 
Modern with his 


life has a corresponding 


terms 
cohesion. man 
chaotic inne! 
outer whirling 
him. ... Man’s mind is no longer capa- 


chaotic world toward 


ble of perceiving the things of this 
world in any context it 
primarily toward the 


tinuity, toward the 


operates 
inner discon- 
disjointedness of 
Since the world as seen and 


experienced by the 


man 
individual is no 
hierachically ordered, 


longer man's 


inner world is likewise a jumble, he 


no longer selects the objects of the 
world by an act of will, the world i 
fluid and disjointed, objects move past 
disjointed matters 


man, it no longe1 


what counts is only 
Mod - 
ern man does no longer live “in hi 


within an 


what passes by, 


that something should pass by 
tory,” i.e., continuum of 
time, he lives disjointedly from one 
moment to the next; he needs forever 
to trumpet the fact of his own exist 
ence in order to insure that he does 
indeed exist 
bring the state of 
perfection. “Not much is 
the transition of life in the moment to 
life in emptiness, and life in emptiness 
is but a cry in emptiness.” 
but the culmination, it represents a 
revolt against all that is not 
the moment, that is not action; it is 
thus dynamism solidified.” 
Modern disjointed man is 
memory, he has no memory since he 
lives only in the momentary, “at all 
times there is in him only that which 
the moment throws at him.” The Nazi 
torturer may now be a conscientious 


Nazism did nothing but 


disjointed man to 


needed for 


Nazism is 


sort o. 


without 


ontent of our 


society, but rather a series of 
post-office employee, all his crimes are 
thrown in the abyss of oblivion where 
they disappear, “the Nazi is character- 
ized not so much by his murders, but 
by the fact that he forgets that he 
murders.” The man of the instant has 
no real contact with his fellow men, 
lacking the inner continuity that is 
needed 

Through the mechanism of the mo- 
mentary, all things alike, 
meaningless in their alikeness, no dis- 
tinction remains, not even the distinc- 
tion between good and evil. This level- 
ing coordination made things easier for 
Hitler, with everything already alike, 


become 


it became easy to coordinate 
thing. 


every- 


The radio is among the most typical 
illustrations of the life of modern man. 
All inner continuity is missing in its 
program; advertisements, sermons, ser- 
ious music, plays, jazz, _ political 
follow other, all 
things are torn off from their relations 


to permanence and the perpetual noise 


speeches, all each 


of the radio is alone permanent; the 


individual no longer uses thought to 
join one thing to another; the ever- 
present noise of the radio substitutes 
for this. The radio has driven a wedge 


between man and immediate reality 


The rocket bomb is characteristic of 
“These missiles do no longe: 
hit anything specific to disrupt its func- 
tioning; their sole aim is to disrupt 
something, anything at all; it is as if 
disruption per se were on the march.” 
One need not wonder that Himmler 
liked Bach and Mozart, and Heydrich 
wept in concert halls. “Mozart before 
or after gassing human beings, Hoelder- 
li) in the knapsack of an SS-man—all 
these are only possible in a world 
wherein things no longer exist in their 
essence but. solely in piecemeal... in 
the world of the Nazi, music is con- 
tained in the moment alone, not in the 


our age. 


.’ “The mechanism of 
the momentary in this world of dis- 
continuity abolishes the opposition be- 
tween error and truth... all that Hitler 
did was to take the mechanism of the 
and the disjointed which 
levels any difference between truth and 
error; he took it away from private 
enterprise and let it be operated by the 
state.” 

By the mechanization of this age, the 
individual is kept.away from any con- 
tact with the natural and the spon- 
taneous. ... “If man is wanting in per- 
manence, the things retreat from him 
and a great desolation falls over them. 
Man no longer knows of this desola- 
tion; he does not even know that he 
has lost reality; so then the desolation 
is cast over the things which form real- 
ity.” In the world of disjointedness 
there can be no real community; there 
is only registration and regimentation. 
Cast off from every hold and broken 
in themselves, the people become “ma- 
terial” for the bureaucrat. This is not 
community but the destruction of com- 
munity: a “union of the disjointed.” 


individual 


momentary 


This, then, is Picard’s diagnosis, and 
though his key concept is too narrow 
to comprehend the welter of phe- 
nomena, he has still used it to good 
advantage, putting his finger on a most 
important aspect of the modern world, 
its mechanization, fragmentation, thing- 
ification, the atomization and loneliness 
of the individual, the breakdown of a 
comprehensive system of values. Those 
who endeavor to understand our times 
will, no doubt, often have recourse to 
Picard’s strikingly original diagnosis, 
even though, as in the violent strictures 
against modern art, modern sexuality, 
psychoanalysis, etc. he becomes at 
times rather annoying. 

One general remark is as yet in 
order, since it applies not only to Picard 
but to the entire tradition of con- 
servative criticism of our days. The 
whole book remains solely on the de- 
scriptive and phenomenological level, 
there is nowhere an attempt at a genetic 
explanation of the phenomena under 
review. This lack does not seem to be 
fortuitous. Whereas the left-wing crit- 
ics, men such as Fromm, Mannheim and 
the whole Marxian school, can afford 
tov explain the present out of the past 
which has conditioned it, this road is 












barred to the conservative who CARng 






afford to find the roots of the preg» 






evil in a past which he precisely wants 
to restore. The genetic method is ther. 
fore completely unusable to him, be 
must of need remain on the Dhe. 
nomenological level; and that is pres 
cisely why all his explanations must 
remain unsatisfactory. Just as 4 
Rauschnigg, we owe to Picard Powerful 
insights into the mechanism of ou 
times; the conservative can, from th 
vantage point of tradition, explore th 
depth of the present much more th 
the liberal (who lives in the preseyy 
can possibly do, but he cannot exphiy 
its growth. Only those who are orienjy 
toward the future can afford not oly 
to criticize the present but also to a 
plain it genetically in terms of a pat 
which they likewise reject. This make 
in the end for the wider comprehen. 
iveness and greater truth value of th 
work of men like Fromm or Mannhein, 
who deal with the same subject matty 
as Picard or Rauschnigg. This explain 
why Picard fails so completely to giv 
a real explanation of the phenomen 
which he describes. “Nazi atrocitis 
are such that they cannot be explaing 
from any human origin they ar 
not based on anything human at all..” 
“Nazism forms not a part of history, 
not even an episode of history ... it 
constitutes an invasion into history; it 
is nonhistoric Picard lacks any 
sociological or historical theory that 
would help him to explore the develop. 
mental causes of the phenomena which 
he describes, that is also why he is 
unable to prescribe any cure beyond 
advocating a return to the simple lit 
of nature, a breaking up of the Germa 
nation into a welter of independen 
small states, to finally end up with 
“A German reform could come to pat 
by way of intercession of God Himsel 
Divine intercession already has show} 
itself in Hitler’s destruction!” 





























Diagnosis is the forte of the goo 
doctor, but as to prognosis and curew 
have to turn to men who are not tied 
as he is, to an unusable past. He canmi 
discover the cause of the illness, only 
the symptoms. 


(Louis Clair has written for Paris) 
Review and Politics, and until recent! 
was an editor of Modern Review.) 





The American Fantasy 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
acter of our economy has not 
altered since the 1930's. The average 
person doesn’t notice the cycle much 
then 


been 


during its upswing, because 


“everything is as it should be” ac- 
cording to the fantasy people live by. 
People notice the cycle, however, du 
ing the downswing, for 
and fantasy are out of harmony. 


then reality 


But Russia is not merely standing by 
and waiting to see how extensive the 
downturn will be. She ts, 
according to Marxist 
affirmative 


cyclical 
principles of 
dynamic 
“the 
her power to hasten and deepen the 


participation tn 
historical process,” doing all in 
downswing 

Economists agree that one of the big 
factors that aggravated the world de- 
pression of the 1930’s was the network 
of tariff barriers that had developed 
throughout the world—in emulation, 
incidentally, of Republican high tariff 
policy in the United States. Trade in 
the modern world under normal condi- 
tions—that is, without political inter- 
vention in the form of tariffs or any- 
thing else—is multilateral, going in all 
directions and-greater in volume than 
if it were merely bilateral, between 
two countries, Under the Soviet Rus- 
sian drive, we observe, one important 
country after the other disappears, 
with all its people and resources, be- 





hind the “Iron Curtain,” which among 
other things involves a virtually ab- 
solute tariff barrier. Czechoslovakia, 
soon after Gottwald’s seizure of power, 
announced that she would live up to 
her trade agreements with the West— 
a bit of Stalinist reassurance for lovers 
of illusion. Russia has declined, how- 
ever, to ratify the Bretton Woods 
agreement, which, among other things. 
represents an effort to re-establish 
multilateral trade among the nations. 
Naturally, with a very large segment 
of the world taken out of the network 
of multilateral trade, and with other 
nations obviously scheduled to follow 
as the Soviet time-table accelerates, it 
is clear that when the downturn in the 
business cycle comes it will be more 
severe than if international trading 
lanes were open and active 

Whatever Russia takes behind the 
“Iron Curtain” is, very evidently, clear 
gain for the Kremlin even if productive 
efficiency in each country is lowered, 
because none of these regions ever had 
significant connection with the Soviet 
economy. Furthermore, even if eco- 
nomic conditions behind the “Iron 
Curtain” are short of the best possible 
there cannot be political repercussions 
for the Kremlin because of the control 
exercised over everybody by the police 
state. In the United States, however, 
and in England, France and Italy eco- 
nomic dislocations, loss of jobs, is 


immediately translated 
action against 
power. 


into political 
the administration in 


It would be well therefore if trade 
unions, as part of the politico-economic 
education of their members, brought to 
the attention of the membership the 
obvious fact that the Russian moves in 
Europe are designed, among other 
things, to make more precarious the 
jobs of the rank-and-file and, once the 
workers have landed into economic 
difficulties aggravated by Soviet man- 
euvering, to woo them for the Commu- 
nist onslaught against free parlia- 
mentary government. 


2. Obviously, if Russia is allowed to 
consolidate her present gains, and those 
she will make from time to time in the 
intervening ten or fifteen years, she 
will be infinitely stronger economically 
and technically than she is today. 


Russia, when she decides to march to 
the Atlantic, will be an irresistible 
force, with more than half the people, 
resources and territories of Europe and 
Asia at her disposal. Britain and the 
United States will be no match for 
such a consolidation. To fight against 
such a force would be suicide. It would 
be the better part of prudence to 
capitulate. 


But Russia does not have the tech- 
nicians or the technology to stand up 
against us! The ideological fifth- 
columnists prattle in their constant ef- 
fort to lull everyone back to sleep. 








Such objection, like most others, § 
patently silly, for Russia merely seiz# 
technicians and technology from vey 
developed peoples—Czechs, Germaii 
Austrians and, in the end, no dou 
Dutch, Belgians, Swedes, French ati 
Italians. Those peoples in combinatiét 
have more technicians than we hatte 
It must be remembered that fund 
mental work on the atom bomb, ff 
example, was not done by Americal 
but. by foreigners with names ii? 
Fermi, Bohr, Meissner at al. 


Temporizing with the situation, * 
we are obviously doing owing to 
unwillingness to back up the Govell 
ment in the only sort of policy th 
the Kremlin understands—mobili# 
tion—we are helping bring about # 
events here visualized. 


If we acted now, we would still ha” 
many friends in the countries sei 
by Russia, despite the overtime w 
of Communist firing squads. By acti 
later our friends will be gone, 
vinced that they had best make co" 
mon cause with the Russians agai 
such dilatory friends as ourselves. * 
we acted now it would be agains! 
Soviet Russia that had not yet 
time to consolidate its ill-gotten plu" 
der and captives. 

But by not acting, by succumbing" 
wishful thinking and living in a fan 
having no relation whatever to rea™ 
we merely stand by like sheep wa™ 
ing the slaughterer as he goes 
sharpening his knife. 
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jSUPERB PICTURE AT THE VICTORIA 


— ®THE SEARCH.” MGM motion® ee eee 
In Dramatic Success picture. Produced by L. Wechs- | In Musical Revue 







ler. Directed by Fred Zinne- 
3 man. At the Victoria sheet re. | 
caning ERS Bs * The re is no question that “The | 
Tesens ae ce sa ae ee Search” is one of the most n ov- | 
i ga i : ing films in seasons, Taken in the 
wants Re ee ies aetan & ae -.%, : American zone of post-War Ger- 
there. ‘Se ote : : 2 many, with only four professional | 
M, he : 4 lactors, it captures all the aching | 
Phe. : e e } emotions of the ‘ lisplaced per- 
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S pre. 
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as ty 








mother searche from camp to 
camp to find 
: a Glinted with humor, the main 

Werful “ pe : ed : Meee §=€6| drive of the picture reveals the 
of ou * , § RE sorry state of the homeless chil- 
ym. the dren, horded in hastily gathered 
camps or ren ot German 

mre the Sceeeiaiiicahion The desola- 



















© thay | tion and fear of the children, the 

esent Ls ; ae 2 5 question of their ultimate fate— 
z *, bs = 1 } 

>Xplain pat? 3 : j 2 j and the resolute search of this 


riente 2} “ 2 - ", ‘ n other for her missing son, re- 
t ool ' ‘ 8 ows ported dead, combine in the crea 
It Only tion of a truly memorable film 
to ex. Performed and photographed 


with simple but intense realism 
















































































“The Search” will linger in the 
{minds of all that see it. Put it on, 
your list as a picture not to be 

missed! oy ie oo 
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: liv, vay Fassett and raul McGraih have teatured roles in 
to give Pesl Ke gi a Mace Decis ion” at the Fulton Theatre. SEASON DEBUT APRIL 14 
nomen ——_——— aan Fortune Gallo announces the 
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Jewish accent and spoke like; The complete schedule of 12 
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The Czechoslovakian Crisis 


From George M. Dimitrov 


N my statement in The New Leader at the time of the formation of the Comin- 
| form in Belgrade months ago, | wrote: 


‘The subcenter of the Comintern for 


Central Europe remains for the time being underground in view of the special 
conspiratorial tasks which are assigned to it for Germany, Austria and Central 
Europe in general, where new and important events should be expected to occur 


soon 


The events I was referring to have just begun to materialize. And as I testified 
betore the UN-American Activities Committee, the fate of Czechoslovakia will be 


just as tragic as the fates of all the 
other countries placed under Commu- 
nist dictatorship by means of force. The 
same plan, the same methods are ap- 
plied. The very same Moscow Politburo 
of Stalin is dictating the events in 
Czechoslovakia today, as it dictated 
them in our countries yesterday — as 
well as today. It was only a question 
of time. 

Mr. Benes was the first one to ap- 
pease the Soviet Union. For this 
reason, he left London as early as the 
year 1941 and went to Moscow to meet 
Stalin personally and to establish the 
basis of close collaboration. Until the 
present, Mr. Benes has not been a real 
President of Czechoslovakia but a pris- 
oner of Stalin and the Politburo. 

You cannot appease the Bolshevik 
conspiracy. Appeasement of the Soviet 
Union is nothing but defeatism. This 
is so because the dictators of the 





Kremlin are not looking for friendship 
or friendly neighbors, but for world- 
wide domination imposed and main- 
tained by force. As Stalin himself 
states in his The Questions of Leninism: 
“Our party cannot share the Govern- 
ment with other parties —and this is 
just what we understand as Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat. .. .” 

Sooner or later, everyone will under- 
stand the full meaning of this tragic 
concept. But, of course, the sooner it is 
realized — the better. Because in this 
manner a lot of human blood can be 
saved, including American blood... . 

The fate of Czechoslovakia demon- 
strates once more the obvious pattern 
of Soviet Communist imperialism, Mr. 
Benes will soon be deprived of his office 
and kicked out of the country or liqui- 
dated somehow. Phony elections will 
take place. The non-Communist parties 











will be dissolved and their leaders 
liquidated. Later, similar action will be 
taken even against present collabora- 
tors. Many, many thousands of in- 
nocent people will be killed, or will 
disappear without trace. The rest of 
the non-Communist strata of the po- 
litically active groups of the nation 
will be segregated in concentration 
camps or in the “labor camps” for slave 
labor. Frame-up trials will be held, 
and death and life-imprisonment sen- 
tences will be imposed. Army, admin- 
istration, universities, etc., will be 
purged of non-Communist elements. 
Moscow trained Communists will be 
put in all key positions of the State 
hierarchy. Schools, barracks and public 
institutions will begin an official cam- 
paign of anti-American and anti- 
British propaganda. The Church will 
be subordinated and made an instru- 
ment in the hands of the Communist 
Party and its dictatorship. Private 
property will be confiscated. A flew 
currency will be introduced in order to 
take away from the people what they 
have left. Communist brigades will be 
directed to the villages “to help the 
peasants” in the fields, but actually to 
collectivize their farms in the manner 
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of the Soviet kolhozes and thus bol. & meet 
shevize the villages by force. 4 & at tl 
one-party system will be installed, 4 — Woo 
new police state will be created, Po. & se: 
litically and economically, Czechbsi. % °°! 
vakia will become a Soviet proving, = 
A new Communist constitution will tp ip 
“voted” to sanction the Sovietization of and | 
the country. All this is a Communiy § . . 
revolution without barricades, but with & Stati 





a terrible blood-spilling which is jug & 1:30 
beginning. ... “Wh 
moc) 
Czechoslovakia is in the heart of & Broa 


Central Europe. It is a necessary bay — mee! 
for the Soviets in their next move tp — Fall: 
control the rest of Europe before seek. B #"® 
ing control of the world. The Sovies — “"® 
are first proceeding with the annex. “Wh 
tion of those countries in which the B moe 
danger of bloody revolution with bar. Dep: 
ricades and eventually war is unlikely, — hun 
But now, I think, they are getting into — 7 Es 
the more dangerous areas — for ex- . 
ample, Italy and Finland, France, — “ ! 
Austria, Germany, etc... . And any. § !!t 
way, they will proceed with civil strife, 


bloody revolutions and perhaps other Py 
tactics, as did Hitler and Mussolini. Sch 


Indeed, what a peace-loving man is of 


Stalin. ... oe 





More On Vera M. Dean i 


From Richard B. Tompkins 


Foreign Policy Association, has just explained the Nazi-Soviet Pact to the 


¥V tore MICHELES DEAN, Research Director of the allegedly “non-partisan” 


readers of the distinctly partisan New Republic. 
When she writes for the New Republic, Mrs. Dean is able to shed some of the 
pretensions of objectivity which hamper her when she uses the FPA itself as a 


vehicle of her pro-Moscow apologias. 


But anyone who manages to unwind her 


uniquely tortured style, can find the same Stalin-can-do-no-wrong line in Mrs. 


Dean's three articles on the unholy 
Nazi-Soviet Alliance which appeared 
in the FPA’s weekly Bulletin. 


Vera Dean devotes thousands of 
words, in four articles, to the defense 
of Russia’s cynical record, while her 
Foreign Policy Bulletin —during the 
week which followed Communist sup- 
pression of democracy in Czechoslo- 
vakia — failed to carry a single article 
on the Moscow-supported coup d'etat 
in Prague. It reveals remarkable cal- 
lousness (one is, by now, accustomed 
to the political dishonesty involved) 
that the tragic fate of the Czechs should 
have been ignored, while the Foreign 
Policy Association wraps the cloak of 
its respectability around the tyrants of 
Moscow 


As counsel for the defense of Stalin 
& Co., Mrs. Dean points an accusing 
finger at Secretary Marshall. She writes 
that “the contemporary historian” be- 
lieves it would have been “wiser” if 


the State Department had not published 
the Nazi-Soviet documents the way it 
did, because—and this she wrote before 
Moscow made its noisy reply — it con- 
stituted “an invitation to the Soviet 
government to publish, in turn, such 
official information as it possesses con- 
cerning the record of the - Western 
powers and some Eastern European 
countries.” 





Moscow, much clumsier than the 
skilful Vera Dean, failed to take up her 
detailed suggestions—which ran to 338 
words, and included such points as the 
observation that “the United States did 
not oppose Germany in Europe, and 
entered World War II actively only 
after it had been attacked by Japan at 
Pearl Harbor.” In other words, she has 
forgotten the fashion in which Moscow 
gave aid and comfort to the Nazis, 
while the United States supported the 
Allied cause morally and physically. 
Both Russia and the US were neutral, 


but Russian benevolence favored Hitler, 
and American neutrality was benevo- 
lent toward the struggling democracies 
of the West. 

Mrs. Dean manages splendidly to 
turn even admissions of Soviet ruth- 
lessness into dignified apologetics for 
Stalinism. She records, for instance, 
that Russia annexed — she calls it 
“gained” — eastern Poland, the Baltic 
states, Bessarabia and parts of Finland 
through her “non-intervention” in the 
war between Germany and the West. 
But she adds hastily, all these areas 
“had been part of the Czarist Empire 
for varying periods of time before 
1917.” 

Well, really—most of Latin America 
was part of Spain’s colonial empire 
“for varying periods of time,” and her 
precious logic could well be used to 
bolster a claim by General Francisco 
Franco to most of Central and South 
America, to the Philippines, and else- 
where. According to the deanesque 
school of political history, which puts 
the mantle of Peter the Great ad- 
miringly on Joseph Stalin’s shoulders, 
Italy could well claim all the territories 
that once belonged to the Roman Em- 
pire, Turkey might go after the coun- 
tries that formed the Ottoman Empire, 


_ the questionable distinction of employ- 


whe 
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the US ought to be re“gained” by dear = 
old Britannia, and, of course, the Nazis es 
were dead right in annexing half of ti 


Europe, which, after all, “at varying F yo, 
times” had experienced Germanic rule. F on 


Having outlined the Soviet cae — ™ 


Mz : 
against the West, as seen by herself, in ieee 
the Foreign Policy Bulletin, Dean voices F »,,, 
regret in the New Republic that the — sp 


Russians didn’t turn out to be as clever FF Mo 
as she had been. “With respect to the F.. 
non-existence of a system of collective — ™u 


security,” she states, “Russia has a a 
strong case against the Western powers, Sat 
and had Soviet spokesmen been astute, 108 


they would have built Russia’s retort Su; 
to the United States entirely around 
this point.” - 


Vera Dean finds herself in the peculiar 
position of being a much better de 
fender of Soviet policy than the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry. And the members of 
the FPA, as well as the political immo 
cents on its Board of Directors, have | 


ing the services of someone who can 
think up better ways of opposing d0- 
mestic support for American foreign 
policies than the none-too-astute world 
affairs specialists in Moscow. 

New York City. 
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China and 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
Leighton Stuart, who, on February 21, 
declared in Nanking that the “best” 
solution of China’s problem “is still” 
a coalition government of the Kuo- 
mintang and the Communists. 

One thing is clear. Although recog- 
nizing in words that a Communist 
China would constitute a grave danger 
to America, and while ready to pour out 
unlimited aid in arms to Greece, the 
United States is still refusing substan- 
tial military aid to China to halt the 
Communist advance. 

President Truman's proposal to give 
China $570,000,000 worth of relief in 
the shape of food, tobacco, cotton and 
other commodities is a futile gesture, 
no doubt made as a sop to the Repub- 
lican Party whose spokesmen have for 
long been insisting that there is no 
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Marshall 


sense in stopping Stalin in Europe it 
we give him the green light across the 
Pacific. 


* . * 


Tue crying need of the Chinese people 
is security from Communist destruction. 
By tearing up railway lines, destroying 
factories and mines, depriving millions 
of peasants and workers of their liveli- 
hood and frightening capital away from 
productive enterprise, the Communists 
hope to ruin the National Government 
and win power through chaos. Unless 
and until we give China arms and mili- 
tary advice our relief cannot be any- 
thing but a drop in the ocean of her 
misery. 

To require of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, as General Marshall did, that it 
“improve the plight of the peasants” 


and set up a better administration, be- 
fore we give it real help, is like telling 
a man to rebuild his house during fire. 
How is it possible to “improve the 
plight of the peasants” so long as the 
Government must squeeze all it can 
out of them not only to maintain its 
armies fighting the Communists, but 
also to feed the 33,000,000 refugees who 
have fled to Nationalist territory to es- 
cape the Communist terror? This in a 
country which has only one acre of cul- 
tivated land per head of the population 
and has been ruined by ten years 
of war. 


It seems evident that the Far Eastern 
Division of the State Department, al- 
though no longer headed by the Com- 
munist apologist Carter Vincent, is still 
being run by men who have learned 
nothing from American experience in 
Europe, and still cling to the helief that 





in China the Communists are merely 
liberal “agrarian reformers,” independ- 
ent of Moscow. Presumably Gener@l 
Marshall is being advised by men wh? 
have failed to see what the recent ex- 
ample of Czechoslovakia has so plainly 
revealed: that all Communists catty 
out Moscow’s orders, and that the 
“goodness” or “badness” of a govern- 
ment is of little importance in countries 
within reach of Soviet Russia’s armed 
might. 













Neither ignorance, nor illusions, no 
a hangover from the era of confident 
in Stalin’s good intentions, nor party 
interests, nor personal dislikes and 
grudges, nor the desire to save face afd 
cover up past mistakes, should be @l* 
lowed to stand in the way of our adop! 
ing and implementing a Far Eastef™ 
Policy which will save America from 
a worse disaster than Pearl Harbor. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 
Philadelphia. Pa.: Algernon Lee, Na- 
tional Chairman, speaks over Station 
WIBG (990 on your dial) Sunday, 
March 28. Topic: “Totalitarianism vs. 
Democratic Socialism.” This is the last 
of the three broadcasts. Many persons 
have written in response. They and 
others are being invited to a public 
eeting Thursday, April Ist, 8:15 p. m., 


- the Hotel Broadwood, Broad and 







Wood Streets. Speaker: August Claes- 
sens. Topic: “The Marshall Plan—as 
Social Democrats View a . Lake- 


wood, N. J.: August Claessens speaks 
here Thursday, April 2nd, at a gather- 
ing of farmers on “Eugene Victor Debs 
and Irving Stone’s Biographic al Novel.” 

Syracuse, N. Y.: Broadcast over 
Station WNDR, Sunday, April 25th, 


1:30 p. m. Talk by August Claessens: 
“What Do We Mean by Social De- 
mocracy.” Schenectady. N. Y.: 


Broadcast over Station WGY, and 
meetings to follow in Albany and Glens 
. Pacific Coast: Negotiations 


; are on for S.D.F. broadcasts in Los 
seek Angeles, Calif., and Phoenix, Arizona. 
viels F se Two new leaflets, four pages each: 
hex B “What Do We 


1 the B mocracv” and 
bar- — Depression?” 


Mean by Social De- 
“Must We Have Another 
Send for copies, $2.50 per 


ikely, & hundred, Social Democratic Federation. 
s into & 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
r eX. . New Jersey: The State Committee 
ance, of the S.D.F. meets on Sunday. April 
ey llth, at 3 p. m. 
strife NEW YORK CITY 
: Grand Bazaar of the S.D.F., J.S.V. 
other and Women’s Committee at the Rand 
- School, 7 East 15th Street. Quantities 
an as eo goods are needed. Contact Morris 
Waldman. who as coordinator of finan- 
cial drives is in charge. Let him know 
=== § where goods can be picked up. 
Testimonial dinner to Daniel Nisnavitz, 
Sunday, March 28th, 6 p. m., at 189 
Neptune Ave., Brooklyn. . . . Reunion 
of Old-Timers, Saturday, March 27th, 
6:30 p. m., at the Hotel Brevoort. .. . 
Installation Dinner of new Central 
Committee and City Officers, Wednes- 
r dear day, March 31st, at Roth’s Restaurant, 
Nazis 37 Union Square. Guest speaker: Leon 
azis 
alf of Dennen ; August Claessens speaks 
for the Group, 150 West 85th St., New 
arying F York, Saturday, April 3rd, 8:30 p. m., 
> rule. F on “Social Democracy versus Commu- 
case nism.” . Public meeting, Tuesday, 


elf, i 


. May 4th, at P. S. 164, Schenectady Ave. 


“Universal Misjudgement™ 


(Continued from Page Ten) 


Wagner with infinitely greater tech- 
nical skill at his command, to create 
the art work of the future. His ideal 


of opera was, . for my characters 
to speak on the stage, as living people 
speak, but beside this, for the char- 
acter and power of intonation of the 
characters, supported by the orchestra, 
which forms a musical pattern of their 
speech, to achieve their aim directly, 
that is, my music must be an artistic 
reproduction of human speech in all 
its finest shades . . . if the expression 
in sound of human thought and feeling 
in simple speech is truly reproduced 
by me in music, and this reproduction 
is musical and artistic, then the thing 
is in the bag... .” 

Some have labored under the delu- 
sion that Musorgsky was creating an 
opera for the people (what is an opera 
for the people?). Be that as it may, 
and keeping in mind the gap existing 
(as in Wagner’s case, too) between 
anterior literary (programmatic) con- 
ceptions and end musical results, one 
must concede the towering originality 
of “Boris,” the directness of its ap- 
proach, the starkness of its dramatic 
impact, the unexcelled economy of its 
means, its unusual melodic and har- 
texture. Its power, and: the 
musical means of expression 
utilized by this supposedly musical 
barbarian, had their salutary impact 
upon the most sensitive and sophisti- 
cated musical spirits of Europe, to wit, 
Debussy, and through him, French im- 
pressionism. The two operas, “Boris 
Godunov” and “Khovanschina,” the 
first a masterpiece, and his inimitable 
songs will ever remain a 
lo one 


monic 
purely 


monument 
of the most original forces in 
19th century music. 

These letters (mostly by but also to 
Musorgsky), documents, reviews, ar- 
ticles, etc., are invaluable in helping 
form a correct estimate of Musorgsky’s 
life, character, thought and work. 
Musorgsky’s letters, especially towards 
the end of his life, are often turgidly 
obscure, reflecting perhaps the stub- 








: and Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. Promi- born wilfulness of an innovator who 
Me: nent speakers. Auspices of Brooklyn must have felt himself basically unap- 
” _ ; SDF... . Midtown Cutters will meet preciated. (“And I am left alone—so 
= Monday, April 5th, at Capitol Hotel. I'll be-alone. You have to die alone 
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if? of the League for Industrial Democracy 


a at the Hotel Commodore, New York 

plainly SATURDAY, APRIL 3 - 12:30 o’clock 

att SUBJECT: 

‘ he ue 

ae DEMOCRACY IN CRISIS" 
‘untries SPEAKERS: 

armed Dr. JURAJ SLAVIK, former Czech Ambassador to U. S. 

JAMES B. CAREY, Secretary, C.1O,. just returned from Europe 

ns, Dot Hon. LEON KEYSERLING, Vice-Chairman, President's Council 
fidence of Eunteniie Advisers 
r party BARBARA WOOTTON, British Labor Economist 
es and LOUIS FISCHER, ties.” ‘Gandhi and Stalin” 
ace and MARK STARR, Presiding 
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the disease; the degeneration of cre- 
ative powers; the early death at 42. 
He died in the year 1881. the same | 
year as Dostoyevsky, whom indeed he 
resembled in great measure: in the 
fanatical devotion to Mother Russia, 
in the Slavic chauvinism; in his dis- 
taste for Germans, Catholics, Jews; in 
the mixture of genius and dross—one 
of the representative figures of that 
galaxy of complex, tortured giants that 
Russia produced in the 19th century. 

(Jim Cork, contributor to many pub- 
lications, is the author of the recent 
New Leader artic'e on music in the 
Soviet Union.) 


The Liberal 


(Continued from Page Six) 
tion of the electorate, they would favor 
a considerable restriction of Negro 
voting by means of literacy and simi- 
lar legal requirements. To the FEPC, 
and more to ‘the anti-segregation fea- 
tures, they are probably opposed, re- 
garding the latter not only as prema- 
ture and to some extent superficial, 
but also as a proposal which will unite 
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Southerner 


mestic 
moment as the international. 
talitarian threat, and 
atomic war, 


problem is as serious at the 
The to- 
the danger of 
pose the question of the 
survival of our nation and our very 
civilization. Civil rights are not a 
mere matter of strategic considerat.on 
in propaganda warfare. but of the 
spiritual revitalization of democracy. 
Either we believe in democracy or we 


the South in opposition to the entire don’t, and for the sake of our souls 
civil rights program, many features we must end the hypocrisy of. the 
of which they themselves advocate. denial of civil rights, by force if neces- 
They would insist that the problem sary. both in the nation and in the 


is basically economic rather than ra- South. 
cial, and that as the economic value 
and position of the individual Negro 
improves, as a result of education and 
cooperation between the leaders of 
both races, political and social privi- 
leges will inevitably follow. 

We are on the horns of a difficult 
dilemma. The intelligent northern lib- 
eral would answer the gradualist argu- 
ment by stating that, if necessary, we 
must gamble in this instance. No do- 
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March 29—8:15 P. M—America's Coming of Age.. . Allan Nevins 


Bernard D N.Grebanier 


WATTLE L ELPA 


7:00 P. M.—The World's Great Dramatists 


8:30 P. M.—The Plays of Shakespeare Bernard D. N. Grebanie: 


8:30 P. M—Principles of Labor Legislation. .... Alexander Eltman 


March 31—8:30 P. M.—Factors in Personality Developments 
L. Clovis Hirning, M.D. 
7:15 P. M—The Decline of Unionism from World War | 
to the Depression of 1929 - William E. Bohn 





6:30 P. M.—Judicial Intervention in the 
of Labor Unions 
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Street, New York City. CHelsea 3-0300. i Hollander, J. Catalanotti, Managers; Abraham 
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yey AND HAND EMBROIDERERS, “TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND "PLEATERS’ “UNION, 
Local 66, 1.L.G.W.U., 135 West 33rd Street. PE 6-6668. Executive Board meet. every Tuesday 
night in the office of the Union. Z. L. Freedman Presidert- “Secretary 


Cz AND BRASSIERE WORKERS UNION, Local 32, LL.G.W.U 
City ALgonquin 4-6727. Abraham Snyder, Manager 





+ 932 Broadway, New York 


| tne BROTHERHOOD OF PULP. SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS of the 


United States and Canada. John P. Burke, President-Secretary, Fort Edwards, N. Y.. Bart 
Doody, Treasurer. 











OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST MAKERS UNION, x L.G.W. on , 218- 232 “West. 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Tel.: LOngacre 5-5100. Board meets every Wednesday at € p. m. in the Council 
Room, Third Floor, at above address. Sam Winick, President: Julius Hochman, General Manz ager; 
Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Secretary-Treasurer 
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ADIES GARMENT WORKERS UNION, New York City. COlumbus 5-7000 


4 David Dubinsky President. 


1710 Broadway, 





THE AMALGAMATED 

|_| GARMENT CUTTERS UNION, Local 10, I.L.G.W.U., 218 West 40th St Executive Board 

meets every other Thursday at the office of the Union. Harry Shapiro, President; 

Nagler, Manager-Secretary; Moe Falckman, Assistant Manager; 
&xecutive Board; Moe Diamond, Chairman, Executive Board 
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ILLINEaY WORKERS UNION, ".ocal 24, United Hatters. Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 

national Union. Main Office is nuw located at 31 West 37th Street, N.Y.€. (Tel.: Wisconsin 
7-6383). Downtown office: 621 Broadway (Tel.: Al.gonquin 4-7023). Uptown office: 48 West 57th St 
N.Y.C. (Tel.: Circle 7-1649). Nathaniel Spector Manager; A. Mendelowitz, Co-Manager; Ale> 
Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. The Executive Board meets at 8 p. m. on Tuesdays. Mr. Isidore Bass 
Chairman, Executive Boara. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








The Myth of Resurgent Fascism 


FP HESNHE myth that Anglo-American diplomacy 
is promoting a resurgence of Fascism and 
German militarism is being strenuously 

promoted. Over a recent weekend | read and 

heard four variations on this basic theme from 

Stalin, Alvarez del Vayo, Vera Micheles Dean 

and Ella Winter. And this myth is part of the 

stock-in-trade of the Candidate for Moscow. 

Stalin, in whose character an element of 
cynical irony is rather prominent, justified his 
demand for the surrender of the last vestiges 
of Finnish independence by suggesting, in his 
letter to the Finnish President Passiviki, that 
the Soviet Union and Finland possess a common 
stake in warding off new German aggression. 
It is a pretty safe assumption that the Finns 
would be a very happy people if German 
aggression were their sole cause for concern. 
The real threat to their political and economic 
independence comes, as it has always come, 
from Soviet aggression. 

Alvarez del Vayo chimes in with an article in 
The Nation of February 28 about a new “Fascist 
international” which seems to be a product of 
his own lively imagination and refers to “the 
encouragement given the Fascists by Anglo- 
American diplomacy.” “In Germany,” writes 
del Vayo, whose reporting of that country when 
he paid a short visit there was peculiarly irre- 
sponsible, “Nazis are being appointed to many 
of the key jobs.” 

Vera Micheles Dean was recently heard over 
the air in a discussion of American-Soviet 
relations with Professor Emeritus Sidney Fay, 
of Harvard. In her favorite role of reciting 
Russia’s grievances against the United States, 
she gave a prominent place to the supposed 
Soviet fear that the United States and Britain 
would build up Germany faster than Russia 
could revive its own industry, so that Germany 
would be the spearhead of anti-Soviet action. 

This seems a rather strange theory to advance 
at a time when the Soviet Government claims 
that its industry has reached its prewar level 
of output, while German industry is less than 
half of that figure; when Russia is armed to 
the teeth and Germany is completely disarmed; 
when some 300,000,000 people in the Soviet 
Union and its vassal states are subject to the 
will of the Kremlin, while 70,000,000 Germans 
are leaderless and divided between the four 
absolute governments of occupying powers. 
3ut this is not the first time that Mrs. Dean 
has apparently counted on a considerable ele- 
ment of factual ignorance, naivete and wishful- 
thinking on the part of her audiente 

Ella Winter worked the “resurgent Fascism” 
line for all it was worth in a radio debate with 
A. A. Berle about the significance of what 
happened in Czechoslovakia. As one listened 
to her declamatory oratory about 70,000,000 
Germans “threatening” Czechoslovakia, about 
the “spontaneous change” which was taking 
place there, with Russia as merely a casual 
onlooker, one felt that curious divorce between 
words and reality which is the trademark of 
all totalitarian apologetics 


Iy the present state of the world, all this 
excited talk about “resurgent Fascism” and the 
threat of reminds me 
strongly of an incident which occurred in 
Moscow about twenty years ago. Red Ariny 
troops had marched into Manchuria to assert 
the Soviet claim to joint ownership of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. The Soviet censor 
frowned when, a British correspondent sv- 
mitted a despatch reporting the advance of the 
Soviet troops into Manchuria 

“You must say we were counter-attacking,” 
said the thoughf-controller 

“Oh, yes,” retorted the Briton, “when you 


German militarism 


take Washington you will still be . . 
attacking.” 

The myth of resurgent Fascism is necessary 
to serve as a smoke-screen to cover the advance 
of imperial Communism, the only threaten:ng 
aggressive force in the world today. 

Of course, Fascism retained its grip on !taiy 
and Germany long enough to win the active 
or passive cooperation of a considerable part 
of the population. Like its brother totalitarian 
system, Communism, it permeated politics, 
economics, the press, the arts, the schools, even 
sports. But the idea that the pro-western forces 
on the continent are predominantly Fascist is 
completely false. Such prominent figures in the 
French anti-Communist camp, men who differ 
in their own viewpoints, as Leon Blum, Prine 
Minister Schuman and General de Gaulle do 


.» counter- 


not need to take lessons in anti-Nazism 
the deserter Thorez or from the French € 
munists who sabotaged national defense 
the moment when Stalin made his noto 
deal with Hitler in August, 1939. 
Peculiarly absurd, to anyone who is in 
least familiar with the present German 
ation, are the loose, irresponsible charges { 
America and Britain are favoring Nazis 
building up German military power. Amer 
denazification could be far more legitimag 
criticized for being too sweeping and ing 
criminate, for creating an unnecessarily lap 
pariah class. The only German military fg 
known to exist at the present time is the Sovi 
sponsored army of General von Paulus, - 
from being built up at dangerous speed, Ge 
many remains a dreary morass of hunger 
economic stagnation. There would be far m 
reason to feel hopeful about stemming 
onrush of Communism if Germany had beg 
not only permitted but encouraged to deve 
as a self-supporting eastern march of Europe 
civilization. But no such intelligent plan 
yet prevailed in the councils of the westermg 
powers. As a result of negative, frustrat 
and contradictory measures of the occupying 
authorities, Germany has been experienc 
the slow torture of hunger and its economy 
weak to the point almost of paralysis. F; 
rumors and generalizations to the contrary 
the product partly of ignorance, partly of pre 
Communist propaganda. 





An Editorial— 


Law, Education 


WO measures designed to implement the 

President’s civil rights program are now 

before Congress. One is a proposed federal 
statute against lynching, and the other would 
abolish the poll tax as a requirement for vot- 
ing in federal elections. The politicians and 
journalists of the South are subjecting both 
measures to an all-out attack. A procession cf 
governors, prosecuting attorneys and other 
official and unofficial representatives of the 
southern states files through the committee- 
rooms where they are being considered. Their 
arguments, presented with a high degree of 
heat, mainly revolve about two related ideas. 

The first of these is the thought that a law 
must remain ineffective if it lacks the sanction 
of popular support. A statute, whether federal 
or state, must be enforced through the verdicts 
of local juries. Our experience with the pro- 
hibition amendment was sufficient to prove 
that without the backing of public opinion, 
there will be no enforcement and the law will 
remain impotent. The essential motive force 
of improvement, therefore, is the thinking of 
the majority of citizens in each region. And 
right thinking in the direction of equal rights 
for minority groups must be the result of a 
slow process of education. So, say the repre- 
sentatives of the South, let us have education 
rather than law. 

Leaving aside the question as to how much 
or how little these particular opponents of 
reform by law have done to promote education 
in the direction of equality of opportunity, 
the argument is spurious. The drawing of a 
parallel between a law to stop the selling of 
alcoholic beverages and one designed to put 
a stop to lynching shows a frivolous attitude 
toward one of the most serious of crimes. It 
suggests that in the minds of men holding high 
positions in relation to law enforcement, the 
illegal taking of life by a mob is little more 
serious than taking an illicit drink at a bar. 

Furthermore—and this is the chief weakness 
of the southern position—the placing of law 
and education in the either/or position is com- 
pletely illogical. We are told that as an agent 
of improvement law would fail, but education, 
though slow, would succeed. The implication 
is that the two sorts of activity are opposed, 
that if we have one we cannot have the other. 

Even a moment’s thought should be sufficient 
to lead to the conclusion that law and education 
operate side by side in the direction of better 
social ideals and organization. From the mo- 
ment when a2 new law is proposed, the debate 
in the press, on the platform, over the radio— 
the whole process of putting it on the statute 
books—is one of public enlightenment. All the 


and Civil Rights 


steps in connection with enforcement ca 
under the same category. An indictment, 4 
trial, all the accompanying discussion, serve 
channel public thinking and increase pu 
information far more effectively than a 
teaching done in school or any preaching dow 
in church. 

Of all of these things the present vigore 
debate furnishes abundant proof. This cout 
try—South as well as North—was never @ 
much alive to the evils of race discriminatiog 
Every newspaper, every radio commenté 
every politician is forced to line up. The proceg 
of education has been accelerated. The Pregh 
dent’s Civil Rights Program is already justifi 
in its results. It is difficult not to suspect th 
this accounts for the rather desperate raucot 
ness of the southern argument. 
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